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Peace on Earth . . . THE PRESIDENTS OF AMERICA 





Tariff and Reciprocity . . Governor-Elect W. L. DOUGLAS 
The Financial Year . ... . . FRANK D. ROOT 
The Christmas Tree (Poem) . RICHARD WATSON GILDER 
At the Front in Manchuria . A BUDDHIST CHAPLAIN 


New York’s Great Financial Institutions . 5S. S. PRATT 


ws 


The Spring-Time of the Soul (Poem) . E. D. WARFIELD 





The Meaning of Christmas . Canon H. HENSLEY HENSON 
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Editorials, Book Reviews, Survey of the World, Etc. 
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Immediate and Steady Returns 


Guaranteed to Investors 


Based on Assets of over $6,200,000.00 in New York Real Estate 
The BEST Income Investment for Surplus Capital 


N everything important, but in nothing so much as in the investment of money, 
‘*the best is none too good.” No investor can afford to accept less than the best in 
security plus the best in profits. 


Real Estate, in contrast to all other property; City Real Estate, in contrast to 
country real estate; and New York City Real Estate, in contrast to that of all other 
cities, combines in greatest degree inherent stability and profit-earning power—the two 
essential tests of the best investment. 


The American Real Estate Company owns millions of dollars’ worth of selected 
Real Estate, aggregating over six miles of lot frontage, at stations of the new subway 
and other rapid transit lines in New York City. It has Assets of over $6,200,000, in- 
cluding Capital and Surplus of over $1,000,000.00. It has earned and paid 6 per cent. 
interest regularly and promptly to thousands of Certificate holders for more than 
sixteen years. 


The Company issues 10 year 6 per cent. Coupon Certificates at par in denominations 
of $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, or for any other desired amount in even hundreds— 
principal and interest guaranteed, interest payable by semi-annual coupons at the 
Chemical National Bank, New York—and invests the money received therefrom in the 
continuous enlargement of its real estate holdings. 


Its Certificates constitute, in effect, practical co-operation in this best of all securi- 
ties and enable investors everywhere to share in the great and certain profit-earning 
power of New York Real Estate, without the difficulties and legal and other expenses 
incident to the individual buying and handling of property, and to obtain immediate, 
steady and guaranteed returns without waiting to sell or lease. 


Money loaned earns interest only ; money in business earns profits, and it is the 
profits of this Company’s business that enable it to pay 6 per cent. Its certificates are 
not only safe and non-speculative, but non-fluctuating. They are negotiable and trans- 
ferable. They may be exchanged at any time for a deed to New York City Real Estate 
and are accepted as collateral for bank loans. 


Write to-day for literature giving full information regarding these Certificates and 
the valuable properties on which they are based, including map of New York, showing 
the route of the new subway, and other matter of personal interest to every reader,’ 
whether ready to invest or not. 





American Real Estate Co. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
EDWIN K. MARTIN, - - - - President. 
916 Dun DYER B Meee Ligon y New York 
e - 
Buridin é WILLIAM H. CHICKERING. City 


JAMES COWDEN MEYERS, - Counsel. 


The Oldest Real Estate Corporation Doing Business in New York City. 
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The Best Books for Christmas Gifts 


ILLUSTRATED TRAVEL , 
Mr. Maurice Hewletit’s The Road in Tuscany 


‘If we were to have choice of all the gift books of the season, ‘ The Road in Tus- 
cany’ would be the one on which our hand would fall.”"— 7e Sun, Baltimore. 
200 Lllustrations by Joseph Pennell. 2 vols. in a box, $6.00 met 


Miss A. C. Laut’s Pathfinders of the West 


“The book is not only one of value as history, but is one of deep interest, especially 
to those who find pleasure in tales of hazardous adventure.’ — 7e Boston Transcript. 


Tilustrated. $2.00 net (postage 21¢.) 
INTERESTING REMINISCENCES 
Mrs. Roger A. Pryor’s Reminiscences of Peace and War 


“Seldom does one find a book so uniformly charming in matter and manner.” —Rec- 
ord-Herald, Chicago. Cloth, $2.00 net (postage 14¢.) 


Mr. Justin McCarthy’s An Irishman’s Story 


Is not a set autobiography, but a delightful revelation of a fascinatingly full life. 


Cloth, $2.50 net (postage 17¢.) 
ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHY 
Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones. By G. B.-J. 


‘‘A true and appreciative record of the personality of the man and his life-work. It 
is full of illustrative anecdote and to me gives a better impression of the man than 
anything I have read.” —Jeannette L. Gilder, in Zhe Chicago Tribune. 

2vols. Fully Illustrated. $6.00 net 
Thomas Nast: His Period and His Pictures By Albert Bigelow Paine. 


“No book of the year is so interesting.’”-—Homer Davenport. 
Fully Illustrated. $5.00 net (postage 32¢.) 


BOOKS THAT MAKE FOR BETTER IDEALS 
Dr. Hugh Black’s The Practice of Self-Culture 


Is full of practical, simple, far-reaching suggestion, looking toward a rounded life. 
‘“‘ He blends a sane philosophy and fine spirituality with the practicalities of life.”— 
Cleveland Leader. 

By the author of *‘Friendship,” etc. Cloth, $1.25 net (postage 12¢.) 


Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie’s Parables of Life 9 “ustrated Edition. 


‘The feeling for beauty that expresses itself in simplicity, a philosophy of life whole- 
some and attainable, the buoyant energy and the steadfast spiritual vision that 
illuminate its pages make it a healthful companion for a working day or a dull day.” 


—The New York Times. 
Cloth, $1.50 net (postage 8¢.) 
+] 
Mr. Robert Hunter’s Poverty 


‘Really good books dealing with poverty are conspicuously rare. To this excep- 
tional class, however, belongs this volume by Mr. Robert Hunter. . . at 
once sympathetic and scientific.”— Zhe Social Settler in the Boston Transcript. 


Cloth, $1.50 net (postage 12¢.) 
’ BEST NEW NOVEL ; 
Mr. Jack London’s The Sea-Wolf fourth Edition 


‘‘Ttis the gift of the story-teller that renders it so singularly attractive. . . . 
Mr. London’s rare talent is exercised with amazing fertility of resource and unflag- 
ging inventive skill.”— Zhe North American. 

Cloth, Lllustrated, $1.50 


, BEST NEW JUVENILE 
Mr. S. R. Crockett’s Red Cap Tales = from rue Treasure Cuest or 
THE WIZARD OF THE NORTH. (WAVERLEY TALEs.) 


‘“‘ This is the best book we have seen in anticipation of Christmas gifts."—New York 
Christian Advocate, 











Illustrated in color. $2.00 net (postage 17¢.) 
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“Easily takes precedence of the books on the subject.”’ 


THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE 


And the Exploration, Early History and 
Building of the West 


By RIPLEY HITCHCOCK 
z2mo, Cloth, 349 Pages, Illustrated, $1.25. (Second Edition) 


SOME CRITICAL OPINIONS 


’ 7 s s 
The American Historical Rebiew— «1 insight, jud ent of historical values, and perspective Mr. 
Hitchcock’s work is simply admirable. The author has generally availed himself of the most recent light on controverted 
questions. For the intelligent citizen whose attention has been arrested by the historical significance of the centennial 
celebration at St. Louis there could be no better help than this book gives. It will also be of service to the young student 
in getting his bearings in this field, and it has value in challenging a revision of the conclusions of those more deeply read 
in this part of American history.” 


Prof. William A. Dunning of Columbia University—« 4 most samirabie piece of work. Mr. 
Hitchcock’s history is a marvel of condensation and a gem of lucidity of expression, It is hard to understand how the 
author was able to cover the ground so completely and accurately in the same space.” 





The London Academy— ““ Mr. Hitchcock’s history is clear and vivid, and the author has an eye for character, 
national and individual.” 


The London Literary World—.«. Mr. Hitchcock’s history is an excellent piece of work which can hardly 
fail to interest English as well as American readers.” ° 


The Westminster Gazette— “This history is singularly interesting.” 
The Balletin de la Societe d’ Etudes Coloniales— nis nistory is tull of interest trom almost 


every point of view.” 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 

















____ ESTABLISHED 1855 
Largest Bookstore in the World 


HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 
Save on Books bran 


Whenever you need any book, or any Send us posta] naming any book desired, and we shall 
information about books, write to me quote price by return mail. 


and you will receive prompt attention AMMON 8 MACKEL 
and low prices. Successors to Leggat Bros. 
81 GHAMBERS and 63 READE Sts. — 


Four doors West of Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. letely ¢ 
My StocK of Books oreat 


in all departments of literature is very 


complete. Book Plates 
An Assortment of Catalogues || firt Leaflets 


and special slips of books at reduced 


prices sent for a 10-cent stamp. Designed, Engraved and Print- 

ed Beautitul and inspiring 
thoughts of great authors in 
beautiful form. Hand _ il.um.- 


nated at prices ranging from ten 
< x ie A cents upward. Circulars con- 
F. E x NT, taining samples, prices, and full 


23 West Forty-Second St., New York seformatio® cont upon sessipt 


of 4 cents in stamps. 
VALHALL STUDIO 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount, Hugb & Margaret Ez aton 


339 Halsey Street 
BROOKLYN, New York 





When calling please ask for Mr. Grant. 
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IDA M. TARBELL’S History of the 


STANDARD OIL CO. 


g narrative, as well as a detailed and accurate accouut of the rise of the greatest 
and —— St American monopolies. From the discovery of petroleum in the oil-region of 
Pennsylvania, through ‘th the period of independent production, down to the final phase of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s complete. domination of the industry,,the story proceeds with an epic sweep and 
dramatic episédes rpassed by anything in fiction. Much of the documentary evidence on 
ao h r ee which Miss Tarbell pelies bs. is now reprinted for the first time in valuable + eh which help 








to make the work as valuable to the scholar as it.is alteady to the general 
“Reads like a romance, though every word is true.”"—CHRISTIAN GUARDIAN. 
Cloth, 8vo. Two volumes in a box. .. Profusely illustrated. Postpaid $5.30; net $5.00. 


Great 
INDIAN FIGHTS AND FIGHTERS. 


Ne W The soldier’s story of the Great Sioug War, by Dr. Cyrus Townsend Brady. 


The first complete history ever written of our Indian Fights from 1861 to 1876, including the true inside 
story of General ster’s defeat. on the Little Big Horn. »ix General Officers in the Uv. rmy, a8 well as 
many others, down to privates and mule-drivers, have contributed personal narratives and ‘much material of 

O O 7 the greatest importance never before made public, covering the events of this exciting period of the build- 
ing of the nation. 
Cloth, large 12mo. Illustrated with drawings, photos, plans, maps, etc. Postpaid $1.45; net $1.30. 


HUGO MUNSTERBERG’S THE AMERICANS. 


Professor Munsterberg has occupied the chair of perchotos y at Harvard University for a number of years and has 
enjoved unparalleled advantages for observation, and in this volume he has produced the most important work on American 
institutions, by a foreigner, since Bryce’s “ American Commonwealth.” Like that work, it is a singularly just and pene- 
trating analysis of the American spirit as manifested in business, politics, art, literature, "religion and society. 

“A first-rate help to national self-knowledge.”—AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


Cloth, 8vo, 600 pp. Postpaid $2.62; net $2.50 




















McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO. 44-60 EAST 23d ST., N. Y. 

















EDUCATION 


Collegiate Institute 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN AND GIRLS. 
FORT EDWARD, N. Y. 
Spestel facilities and rates for students entering after the 
ristmas recess. New classes formed in Sciences, higher nc 2 am 
English, and Lan es. Departments of Music, Art, and 
Eloc ution. For catalogue and book of views, address 


JOS. E. KING, D.D., President Is Looking 


NewYor Tong Island, Garden City. - pan andl ea Png 
‘ . ernment Positions. Over 80,000 appointed last year. 
Saint Paul s School. Ezominations soon in every State. Particulars ps to 
Endowed school for boys. 18"miles from New York. Com- positions, salaries, examinations, samples of questions 
pletely equipped in every respect f for oF preparing bovs for college. used, etc. sent free. Write to-day. 
or catalogue apply to AMAGE, HEAD MASTER. NATIQNAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 


59-70 24 Nat’! Bank Bldg.. Washineton. D. ©. 


























New York, Peekskill-on-Hudson. 


FAIRHOLME , SonOOL FOR GIBLS, 
Beautiful home and grounds. Expert college ore 


hers. Entrance to girls’ college on certificate 
Mrs. We place strong em- 


C. W. NicHots. ogay oN ay phasis on this word 
nere. There is no firing 
at random. Every boy 





Outo, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. P io point to a 


deartte, te goal. Mood work 
hard for success. 


liss Mittleberger’s Home and Day Sehool || ‘i alia ode hi 


College Preparatory and General Courses. be developed: ponte nd 
— — romise on liquor, has. 
ing ort a Class me.hods cultivate observation concen 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY a a 
— _DORDENT OWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 

ves three courses, Scientific, Classical and English. For 

The Pratt Teachers’ Agency cotalones address: 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. ev. T. H. LANDON, A. M., Principal y 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families, Major T. D. LANDON, Commandant | S2rdentown, WJ 
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The Self-Playing Piano Idea 


good appearance of any piano that you 

would gladly place jin your drawing- 
room, but which in addition to that can render 
its own music, is the latest demand on the 
part of music lovers. 

The Harmonist Self-Playing Piano is the 
answer to that demand. In no other instru- 
ment has the self-playing idea been so well 
applied. The piano is attractive in appear- 
ance; the perforated music can be attached or 
detached without any trouble ; the attachment 
for the self-playing device doesn’t in any way 
detract from the appearance of the piano; the 
piano player part has an automatic expression 
when desired; the player can be operated by 


A PIANO that plays itself, which has the 


an electric motor; the device can be installed 
in any upright piano; the price is moderate; 
the result is absolute satisfaction. 

Don’t condemn self-playing pianos‘until you 
have seen the Harmonist. Don’t do anything 
about buying a self-playing piano, or for that 
matter, any kind of an instrument, until we 
have had a chance to explain to you what the 
Harmonist is, and, if possible, arrange that 
you may hear it. We know that we have the 
desirable instrument in this line. We know 
that no device gives so much pleasure in the 
home, club, fraternity hall, lodge room, camp, 
dancing class and other places where music is 
desired, either for pleasure or for profit, as the 
Harmonist Self-Playing Piano. 


(os ae RN ey AA Rm a eR: 
ROTH @ ENGELHARDT 
Windsor Arcade, Fifth Avenue, New York 
(mn EN Se | TCR ARTE: 
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Something more than 
a trademark— 


a symbol of work 
exceedingly well done 
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\OT so very long ago, one of the best 


Xi 

Dy] known banks in the country had an 

t2=| experience which threatened to keep 
its management awake nights. 


@_ One of its depositors—a corporation of goodly size—had made 
application for a loan of $65,000. 4 The matter came up before 
the discount board in the usual way and it was desired to learn 
what the average balance of this corporation had been during the 
past year: @ This information was accordingly secured from 
the bookkeeping department, and it may be assumed that some 
remark must have been dropped which gave their clerical help 
the information that this depositor had applied foraloan. @ At 
any rate, within 24 hours—and before the matter had been passed 
upon—the depositor very quickly withdrew his account, informing 
the bank that he would not do business with an institution which 
nuld not keep the affairs of its customers confidential. 4 Obviously, such a leakage of 
information was very serious. There was a hole in the system somewhere, and as we had 
installed all the filing and record-keeping methods of this bank, we were called in consul- 
ation. LL The result was that we devised a special record form which showed at all times the 
bveragze weekly loan and balance records of all customers. This record could be examined 
instantly at any time by the Discount Board and no one else could This stack of “ Y and E ” Sec- 
now whose account was under consideration. @ Nowitisclearly tional Filing Cabinets contains: 
ecognized by banking and trust companies, brokers, and high-class f Top No. 10 





ersonal 


Perhaps you give little : 


ution now to the det 


d 

s expense may be possible by 

~ ing your present office filing 
pethods. 


p 1 

- ” - D t File Section No. 
usiness houses of every kind—that definite methods of handling Shannon Let. File Seem No.3) 
fice routine are absolutely essential to business success to-day. @ But 


4) Card Index Section No. 30 

5 Vertical Filing oe Rall) No. 60 
. 66 e,° . Ww 
the “System”’ proposition has been rather overdone. A complicated 


h Reducing 
f Vertical Filing Section No. 59 
7] Base No.5 





1905 Pad Calendar 


Sen to me business 
or professional man 
‘iting on his office 
stationery, enclosing 
{cents postage. Sent 
anyone else for 
ie. in stamps. State 
1 you have iron 
Inme, 


nther than increase it. 


| office system is really little better than no system 
at all. @ And this brings us to the “‘Y and E”’ 
Idea: To Simplify—to cut out Red Tape wherever 
possible—to do away with special thinking wherever 
an automatic method will handle routine work; 

And above all, to meet the individual problem of your 
particular business in a way which will diminish labor 
@. Complete “Y and E” catalogue No. 842, on the 





nbject of Filing and Record Systems covers these points in a businesslike 
my and will be semt postpaid on your request. 


YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CoO., 


lakers of ** ¥ and E” Office Filing Systems, including Genuine Shannon, “ Y and E ”’ Ver- 
cal, Card Index, Card Ledger, Commercial Reports, Check Files and Six 


other distinct ““ Y and E ” Methods, 


Main Factories and Executive Offices, Rocuzster, N. Y. 


x, 60 Broad 


heveland, 1 


way. 
ranklin Street. 

~ 16 Bond Street. 
»suinzton, 614 Twelfth Street. 
Misburg, (23 Liberty Avenue. 


rude aoe 
venue. 
St. Louis, 512 Was! mn Avenue. 


San Francisco, 635-689 Mission Street. 
Detroit, 1024 Majesti Building. 
Minneapolis, 231-234 Boston Block : ~~ 


Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Halifax, Winnipeg, Ottawa, Vancouver, 
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HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 





vcvcTROoO YP ° 
Miss E. M. Cowxzs, a professor in Milwaukee-Downer College 
Milwaukee, Wis., will take a party of young ladies (five) to Europe 
about the middle of February. Full particulars on application. 
References required. 


‘*‘In Olden Paths.’’ 


This popular pocket-guide to Egypt, Holy Land, Turkey, Greece, 
&c., sent free for stamp. Invaluable to tourists. Address the 
author, Prof. FREDERIO MARTIN TOWNSEND, Coldwater, Mich. 








EUROPE AND ORIENT 


@ 24th Season of Uninterrupted Success. Comfort and leisure. 
Thorough sight-seeing under Expert Guidance. Limited 
Parties. All arrangements first-class. Special tours arrange4 
for Sm ll Private i 


farties. Dr. and MRS. HOWARD S. 


PAINE, 148 Ridge Street, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Q.S.S.co. 





;, Bermuda 


New Twin-Screw Steamship in service January, 1905. 
Sailings weekly from New York. For illustrated pamphlets, 
ges, etc., writeto A. E. OUTE BRIDGE & CO , Agts., 
Quebec 8. 8. Co., Ltd., 39 Broadwav. New York; A. Ahern, 
retary, x ann. Canada, or THOS. COOK & SON, 261 
B’way, N. Y. 





Select class of nervous and mental 
ears’ 6x) ence ; late first Assistant 
wn, N. Y., —_ 


ae SANITARIUM 


SP. 





BERMUDA) 


The Ideal Winter Resort 


THE PRINCESS HOTE 


OPEN FROM DECEMBER TO MAY 
Accommodates 300 guests. For terms, etc, address 
N. S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda, 


Ghe 
Shoreham! 


Washington, D.C. 


The Leading Fashionable Hotel. 
Metropolitan Standard of Excellence. 
Absolutely modern and high class in all detail, 
American and European Plans. 


JOHN T. DEVINE, 











Prop. |j 








. 











The land of sunshine and flowers, 
orchards and vineyards, of charming 
climate and outdoor sports is less than three 

days from Chicago via the 


Overland Limited 


the most luxurious train in the world, electric lighted throughout and 








perfect in all its appointments. 








Leaves Chicago daily 8.00 p.m. 


via the Chicago, Union Pacific and North-Western Line. 


Another fast daily train leaves at 11.00 p.m 
Personally conducted excursionsin Pullman Tourist Slee 
to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland without ch: 


ing Cars through 
ange. 


Ghe Best of Everything. 


All agents sell tickets via this line. 
Full information as to routes, rates 
and schedules with booklets, maps 
and hotel lists on application. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


ted || 


Passenger Traffic Manager,| 
CHICAGO. 
OL128 
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SPRING AND-SUMMER TOURS 


1905 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY *to- visit 
Spain, Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, Sicily, 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Vienna, 
Holland, Belgium, France and Eng- 
land. 


With A Select Limited Party 


Which will travel leisurely and see intelli- 
gently every, place visited, under Ex- 
perienced Management and at Moder- 
ate Cost. 

Membership For A Portion Only of The 
Tour can be secured. References re- 
quired and given. For itinerary contain- 
ing full particulars, address Mr. CHARLES 
F. PECK, 469 West 152d Street, New York. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL TOUR 





HOTEL RUDOLF 


Open all Year 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Bracing sea air. Cafe and Grill Room. 
Ocean Front. Capacity 1,000. Largest and 
most modern hotel on the Coast. Rooms en 
suite with sea and fresh water baths. American 
and European plans. Symphony Orchestra. 


CHAS. R. MYERS, Owner and Prop’r. 














Park Avenue Hotel 
ip AND so sts, NEW YORK 
Absolutely Fire-Proof 


100 Rooms at $1.00 per day 

EUROPEAN PLAN» Rooms at $1.50 per day 
100 Rooms at $2.00 per dav 

200 Rooms at $3.00 per day 
Newly Decorated and Furnished throughout. Ac- 
cessible to all RaiJroads, Ferries, Theatres, and ony five 
minutes to the Large Department Stores. Electric Cars, 
passing the hotel, transfer to ali cross-town lines. Two 
minutes from Grand Ventrai Station by Madison Ave- 


nue Cars. 
REED & BARNETT, Proprietors. 

















Personally Conducted 
Tours to 


CALIFORNIA, 
COLORADO, 
UTAH, 
OREGON, 
WASHINGTON 
and MEXICO, 


VIA THE 


New York Central 
Lines 


Will move in December, January, 
February, March and May, 


For particulars, inquire of ticket agents of the New 
York Central Lines, or enclose a two-cent stamp for a 
copy of “America’s Winter Resorts,” to George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Centrai 
Station, New York. 











The United states Hotel 


MASS. 


Situated on Beach, Kingston and Lincoln 
Streets, only two blocks from the South 
Terminal Station and convenient to the 
shopping district. Reasonable rates, unex- 
celled table and good, comfortable rooms, 

TARIFF OF RATES: 


Americano Plan, - = $2.50 per day & up. 
European Plan (roomonly) 1.00 ‘* ‘* & up. 


JAMES G. HICKEY, 
Manager. 


TILLY HAYNES, 


Proprietor. 
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HEALTH RESORT 
AND HOTEL of 

the highest class. The most 
complete and modern bath- 
ing establishment in Amer- 
icaa Hydrotherapy and 
Electricity in all forms; valu- 
able mineral springs. Well- 
kept and attractive Golf 
Links, Illustrated book free. 


WILLIAM E. LEFFINGWELL, 
President, 
WATKINS, N. Y. 














SP 
e American Nauheim * |: 








Hi otel a Omers et Commonwealth Avenue, 
9 BOSTON. 
The fashionable centre of the famous Back Bay, and one of the World’s most luxurious Hostelries. 


Peay md Fireproof. Delightfully located at entrance to Park and Fenway. Ten minutes’ ride from Back 
ay Stations of N. Y., N. H. & H., and Boston & Albany Railroads, Theatres and Business Centres. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet. ALFRED S. AMER, Manager. 
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There is but one Niagara! There is but one Road 


finnin gdirectly by and in full view of the great cataract. [t is the Michigan Central. 
Four elegant through trains daily between Chicago, Detroit, Niagara Falls, Buffalo, 
New York and Boston. 
& A beautiful art lithograph of Niagara in the colors of nature, 15 x 2/, in., 
will be sent to any post-office in the world on receipt, of fifty cents. 
0. W. RUGGLES. G. P. & T. A., Chicago. 
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Atlantic City,N. J. 


The Greatest Resort 
in the World, is an 
Ideal Spot to Spend 


ann CHRISTMAS 
NEW YEARS 


HOTEL DENNIS 


is beautifully situated di- 
rectly facing the Ocean 


and Boardwalk and is 
OPEN THE ENTIRE YEAR 


Hot and cold sea water 
in private baths. 


WALTER J. BUZBY 


ST. DENIS 


HOTEL 
Broadway and Eleventh St. 
(OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH), 
New York 


CONDUCTED ON EUROPEAN 
; PLAN AT MODERATE RATES 


» Table d’Hote Breakfast 
50c. 
Table d’Hote Dinner 
$1.25 and $1.50. 
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TRAYMORE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. ° 


yi 


2.3.3.2.2.2.22°9 
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Remains open 
i throughout the year. 
; Every Known comfort 
and convenience. Golf 
Privileges; running 
} water in Bed rooms. 
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TRAYMORE HOTEL CO., 
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Centrally located and most convenient to ‘amusement and 
business districts. Of easy access from depots and ferries 
by’ Broadway cars direct, or by transfer. 











WM. TAYLOR @ SON, Proprietors 
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rACIFIC MAIL S.S,CO. 
TRANS-PACIFIC FLEET 


SS “Mongolia” 


(Twin cee 
27,000 tons 
S. S. ‘* Manchuria” 


S. 8, ‘* Siberia” 
(Twin Screw) 

18,000 tons 
8. S. ‘*China” 

10,200 tons 








SAILING OVER THE TRANQUIL PACIFIC 


A FITTING PRELUDE TO THE PLEASURES OF TOURING IN THE ORIENT 
The immense size, great speed, and exceptionally luxurious appoint- 
ments of the new steamships of the Pacific Mail make possible the most 
delightful of all ocean voyages. 

From San Francisco to Hawaii, Japan, China, the Philippines and Australia 


For information, apply to any railroad ticket agent, or 
PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
193 CLARK STREET 1 BROADWAY—349 BROADWAY 908 OLIVE STREET 
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W ANTED.— Educated men of rane ability; teachers or 


we, Siege nlndlisansterenee, “BObSY ASD"S 
6 
WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST?” 


0., New York. 
Rey. E. E. Harz, D.D., and other Unitarian L: terstare, GENT 
FREE E. Address M.C., Arlington Street Ghurch, Boston, 


OURNALISM 


Practical, paying newspaper work, writing 
short stories, etc. 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 


Met successful system in 2— charge of 

r , Renee Litchfield West, formerly managing 
tor of Weehingion, ‘ost. Successful stu- 

y+» hE. Write forillustrated boo’ 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
59-7424 Nat’l Bank Ridg, Washington, D. 


Magazine Clubs. 


Promptness and Satisfaction Guaranteed 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


cations, . 











Regular Our Price 
Scribner’s, Pearson’s and Leslie’s Monthly $5.00 $4.35 
Nov. and Dec. Leslie free if asked for. 
Cosmopolitan andIndependent .. . . 
World’s Work and Scribmer’s . ... . 6.00 
Pictorial Review and Woman’s Home Com- 
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ADDRESS 


Compendium Subscription Agency 


112 HOWELL ST., BATH, N. Y. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK: 
Crarzence W. Bowen, Publisher. 

A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
As Second-Class Mail Matter. 

Terms of subscription, Payable in advance; one year, 
$2.00; Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
toany Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56a year extra. 

Order for the change of an address shouid be received one 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 
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The Largest and Best-Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMIS 


BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY. 


Everything necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, Dining 
Room, Library, Pantry, Hall, Bath and Stable. Cut- 
lery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Fire Sets, Andirons and Fenders. House-cleaning 


Articles. 
Eddy Refrigerators 


Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century: 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 
135 West Forty-first St., New York, 

Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway. 


3.00 2.50 
5.10 


2.00 1.35 














THREE RICH DEVELOPED 
MEXICAN GOLD MINES 


having produced over $65,000,000 in 
11 years, bought by Americans who 
are successful Mining Men, wil! be 
equipped with a modern high class 
mill and put ona quick dividend 
paying basis. Ore already mined on 
dumps sufficient to keep Mill running 
10 years day and night, making the 
investment absolutely safe and 
profitable. 

It will be a pleasure to mail illus- 
trated book to everybody who would 
increase their income. 

Such an opportunity as this only 
comes in a lifetime to investors. 


ANDREW L. BUSH, 


307 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 
Highest Bank References. 











SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 


Take a bottle with 
You will fin 


Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 


our dinner 





Saratoga Vichy Spring Co. 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 





New York, New Haven & Hartford R. &. 


Segoe domes Grand Central Station, 42d St. and 4th Av. 

sauna or. 

BOSTON, via New London and Providence—t4:%), ttiiC:, 
*x//10:02 A.M., tt/ 1:00, *x1:08, *x\/3:00, +t/5:00, *9 5:01, +412: 000M. 

BOSTON, via Willimantic—t{%8 A.M., tz P.M., 

BOSTON, via Springfield—t9:00 A.M., +/12:00, *//4:02, *11:00 P.M. 

Fitchburg, via Putnam & Worcester—t3 P.M. 

Lakeville & Norfolk—t8:50 A.M., +8:31 P.M. 

*, eee. Stockbridge, Lenox Pittsfield—t4:50, +8:50 A.M, 


waseeener & WINSTED—1+4:50, $6:00, +%8:00, +10:02 §110:02 

(to iy 1 mde A.M., 1:08, +4:30, 5: 01, 76:00, §6:00 (to Water: 

’ 

Ticket offices at cGrand Central Station and c125th St., also a 
€113, C261, 1,185, 1,354 Broadway, c3 Park Place, c25 Union’ Square, 
e182’ Fifth ‘Ay., c245 Columbus’ Av., 649 Madison Av.. c273_ West 
re 6 St., 158 Kast 125th St., In Brooklyn, c4 Court St., 860 Fulton 
8t., 390 Broadway, K. D. . 

*Daily. 1Eneont Sundays. §Sundays only. @Stops at 125th St. 
xStops at 125th St. Sun aye only. Weparlor Car Limited. |H# 

Dining Car. cParlor and Sleeping car tickets als». 


Cc. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agt- 
O. M. SHEPARD, Gen. Supt. 
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A BEAUTIFUL SKIN 


can only be secured through nature’s work. 


Ghastly Horrid Imitations of Beauty 


are made by cosmetics, balms, powders and 
other injurious compounds. They put a coat 
over the already clogged pores of the skin, and 
double the injury. 

‘Really, Truly,’ as the children say, there is 
more good and less harm in HAND SAPOLIO 
than in any toilet soap on the market. Other 
soaps chemically dissolve the dirt—HAND 
SAPOLIO removes it. Other soaps either 
gloss over the pores of the skin or, by excess of 
alkali, absorb the healthful secretions which 
they contain—HAND SAPOLIO neither coats 
over the trouble, nor does it go down into the 
pores and dissolve their necessary oils. It opens 
the pores, liberates their activities, but works 
no chemical change in those delicate juices that 
go to make up the bloom and delicacy of a per- 
fect complexion. Those who use 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


need no cosmetics—nature, relieved, does its 
own perfect work. 
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Union Trust 


Company 
Of New York, 80 Broadway 


CAPITAL 
SURPLUS 


EDWARD KING 

CORNELIUS D. WOOD 
AUGUSTUS W. KELLEY Vice-President. 
JOHN V. B. THAYER Vice-Pres. and Sec. 
ee ge aa .. t Assistant Secretaries 
CARROLL C. RAWLINGS 


TRUSTEES. 

JAS. T. WOODWARD, 

AMASA J. PARKER, 
EDWARD KING, AUGUSTUS W. KELLEY, 
JAMES H. OGILVIE, N. PARKER SHORTRIDGE, 
R. T. WILSON, HARRISON E. GAWTRY, 
GEO. B. CARHART, ALEXANDER MAITLAND, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, JAMES HENRY SMITH, 
CHARLES H. LELAND, CHARLES H. TWEED, 
H. VAN RENSSELAER KENNEDY, JAMES SPEYER, 
WM. ALEX. DUER, ROBERT W. GOELET. 

W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 


Trust Officer. 


E. B. WESLEY, 
c. D. WOOD, 


Redmond &C 


BANKERS. 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 


41 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


507 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Dealers in 


High Grade Investment securities 


Transact a General Foreign and Domestic 
Banking Business. 


ISSUE LETTERS of CREDIT 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
OF THE WORLD. 








REAL ESTATE 








Mortgage loans at 4 and 4%%. 
High class dwellings for sale 
on Brooklyn Heights. 

See us before buying elsewhere. 


New York Office 
135 BROADWAY 


Telephone 2171 Gortlandt 








Vennetie F. Pelletreau & Co. 


186 REMSEN STREET 


Tel. 2900 Main. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


To Deat People 














The small inconspicuous hearing instru- 
ment called the 


OTOPHONE 


which does MmOt enter the ear, but 
is held against it like a telephone, con- 
veys distinctly the matural voice- 
tones, and in all ordinary cases of par- 
tial deafness proves much more effect- 
ive than any of the larger instruments. 

In writing for illustrated price list, 
and terms on which the Otophone is 
sent for 10 days’ free trial, 
please address Dept. J. 





OPTICLAN 
Maker of Instruments for Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 
| 104 East 23d Street, New York 


Also 125 West 42d St. and 650 Madison Ave. 
Branches at Minneapolis, St. Paul and Paris. 
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Survey of the World 


The Railway Rate 


Question ington that prob- 


ably no action in re- 
lation to the President’s recommenda- 
tion concerning railroad rates and the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will be taken at the pres- 
ent session. Mr. Roosevelt has dis- 
cussed this question with several prom- 
inent railway presidents, including Mr. 
Cassatt, Mr. Mellen, Mr. Fish and Mr. 
Stickney. It is said that Mr. Cassatt is 
of the opinion that legislation is needed. 
In the past he has been in favor of 
granting more power to the Commis- 
sion, provided that at the same time the 
railroads were permitted to make pool- 
ing agreements. In a published inter- 
view President Stickney says the law 
should be strengthened and the Com- 
mission made more efficient. The prac- 
tice of giving rebates, he asserts, is 
nearly ended. His reply to a question 
as to the continued consolidation of 
railways is as follows: 

“There is no doubt of its continuance. The 
process of absorption of weaker by stronger 
companies will continue. Right here lies the 
difficulty. If the thing keeps up until three or 
four men virtually own all the lines they will 
become more powerful than the Government 
itself. Why not? Are not the revenues of 
all the roads greater than the revenues of the 
Government? With the consciousness of this 
enormous financial strength there is apt to come 
the idea that all the multitude of employees 
should vote as their employers dictate. It is 
one of our happy traditions that the American 
people will take hold of a public evil if the emer- 
gency arises, but there might come a time when 
by deferring action they would be too late. 
Still, it wouldn’t matter seriously whether four 
men or four hundred owned all the roads if the 
Government made the rate and, after making 
it, saw to its enforcement.” 


It is said at Wash- 


Secretary Morton, a railroad man all 
his life, says the President has asked 
him to take up the problem and that he 
has promised to remain in the Cabinet 
for that purpose. His plan he sets forth 
as follows: (1) Government supervi- 
sion of rates through the Commission 
on complaint of unreasonable charges; 
(2) the Commission’s rate not to go 
into effect at once, but enforcement of 
it to await the decision of a new court, 
the railroad in the meantime giving a 
bond to indemnify shippers; (3) the 
establishment of a central Interstate 
Commerce court of three or five judges, 
with final jurisdiction except in ques- 
tions of constitutional interpretation; 
(4) the legalization of pooling agree- 
ments ; (5) prohibition by law of all pri- 
vate car systems, private sidetracks and 
private terminals, with the requirement 
that companies shall give such facili- 
ties to all on the same terms. He would 
have the court composed of the ablest 
experts in railway law and practice. It 
is absurd, he says, for railway men to 
regard an attempt to enforce supervi- 
sion of rates as meddlesome imperti- 
nence. The railway owners and mana- 
gers, he adds, should join hands with 
the President and the leaders in Con- 
gress and reach a compromise: 


“There is no reason why the great financiers 
of New York who stand behind the big rail- 
way corporations should become alarmed. 
They ought to thank their lucky stars that we 
have in the White House a President who in- 
sists that they shall have fair play; that there 
shall be a square deal all round. The Presi- 
dent does not wish to work any injustice to the 
railroad industry. He is not engaged in a hue 
and cry against corporations. But he is right, 
eternally right, in his declaration that reforms 
of method are needed, and they are needed as 
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much by the railroads themselves as by the 
people. My experience has shown me that the 
most harm done to the railroads in this coun- 
try is done by themselves. Government super- 
vision of rate-making in the interest of fair play 
to both railroad and shipper is bound to come, 
and the far-sighted and progressive railway 
manager is he who recognizes the inevitable 
and joins hands with those who are working 
for reform and tries to secure an arrangement 
that shall be mutually satisfactory.” 


After provision for supervision of rates 
has been made by law he sees no rea- 
son why pooling should not be permit- 
ted; but without such supervision, 
pooling can never be legalized. It is 
understood that the railway interests 
as a rule prefer the plan suggested 
twelve years ago by Attorney-General 
Olney and now revived by Senator El- 
kins. This calls for Interstate Com- 
merce courts—one judge in each Fed- 
eral judicial circuit—and a court of ap- 
peals composed of the same judges. It 
was noticed last week that Senator 
Knox, whose appointment to the Sen- 
ate was suggested, or, at least, ap- 
proved, by President Cassatt, voted 


against the majority of his party in 
favor of making railway rates in the 


Philippines subject to Government 
supervision and regulation. 


as 


The House, by a vote 
of 198 to 61, passed a 
resolution last week im- 
peaching Judge Charles Swayne, of the 
Northern District of Florida, for “ high 
crimes and misdemeanors.” This action 
was preceded by a debate of five hours. 
It was reported to the Senate on the 
14th, and a committee of seven Repre- 
sentatives was appointed to prepare the 
charges and present the case. The trial 
may not take place during the present 
session. A bare majority of the Judiciary 
Committee (nine members) held that 
Judge Swayne deserved to be impeached 
upon all the charges (including abuse of 
power, non-residence, and the acceptance 
of favors from a corporation for which 
he had appointed a Receiver); the re- 
maining eight members found the evi- 
dence in support of these charges insuf- 
ficient, but agreed with the majority that 
an impeachable offense was shown in 
Judge Swayne’s: false certificates as 


Impeachment of 
Judge Swayne 
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to his expenses, certificates by which 
he uniformly obtained $10 per day 
from the Government, altho his actual 
expenses were less than half of that sum. 
This will be the first impeachment trial 
since that of Secretary Belknap, in 1876. 


& 


It is reported that 
the President intends 
to recommend that 
all corporations engaged in interstate 
business be required by law to become 
incorporated under Federal charters. 
This would subject them to Federal su- 
pervision.—Postmaster-General Wynne, 
with the approval of the President, has 
dismissed Frank H. Cunningham, of 
South Omaha, President of the National 
Association of Rural Free Delivery Car- 
riers; Warren F. Tumber, of Lockport, 
N. Y., Secretary of the same association ; 
H. W. Aldrich, of Concord, N. H., a 
member of its executive board, and J. 
C. Keller, President of the National As- 
sociation of (city) Letter Carriers. All! 
were found guilty of disobeying the 
President’s order of January 3Ist, 1902, 
forbidding Government employees to 
solicit an increase of pay or to attempt to 
influence legislation in their own inter- 
est, save through the heads of their 
Departments. Cunningham and Keller 
were absent without leave and were 
guilty of insubordination. The associa- 
tions sought pledges from candidates for 
Congress that they would support bills 
for increase of pay. It is alleged that 
they prevented the re-election of Repre- 
sentative Loud two years ago and that 
in the recent campaign they sought to 
defeat members who declined to give the 
pledges that were demanded.—Immigra- 
tion Commissioner Sargent has con- 
ferred with the passenger agents of 
Southern railroads concerning plans for 
inducing immigrants to go South—A 
canvass made by the New York Times 
and containing the official figures, 5 
counties excepted, shows the following 
totals: Roosevelt, 7,640,561; Parker, 
5,094,091 ; Debs, 392,857; Swallow, 248,- 
411; Watson, 124,381 ; Corregan, 33,519. 
—By a decision of the Colorado Supreme 
Court, throwing out the votes of four 
Denver precincts on the ground that 
gross frauds were committed in violation 
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of the court’s injunction, the Republicans 
obtain control of both branches of the 
Legislature, which will canvass the vote 
for Governor.—At last week’s municipal 
elections in Massachusetts eleven cities 
voted on the new direct primary law, and 
nine that had used it once rejected it for 
elections in the future. In Boston one 
of the aldermen re-elected by a large 
majority was J. M. Curley, now serving 
a sentence in jail for impersonating a 
constituent at a civil service examination. 
Admitting and defending this violation 
of law, he had conducted his campaign 
from his prison cell. : 


Hearings in the case 
of Senator Smoot 
having been resumed 
at Washington, much testimony was 
taken last week concerning Mormon 
marriages and the ceremonies of the en- 
dowment house. Two or three persons 
who had withdrawn from the Mormon 
Church repeated the oaths taken during 
these ceremonies. They assert that in 
one oath a promise is made that the per- 
son who is the subject of the rites will 


The Ways of the 
Mormons 


never cease to pray to God for vengeance 


on this nation for the blood of the 
prophet Joseph Smith. Mr. Smoot will 
be asked if he has taken such an oath. It 
was shown that marriages with dead per- 
sons were performed in the endowment 
house and that divorces from dead per- 
sons had been granted there. One Mor- 
mon witness said he had heard of only 
one polygamous marriage since 1890, and 
that was the marriage of his daughter in 
Mexico. One of Apostle Abram Can- 
non’s early wives testified that he had 
confessed on his death bed that he had 
married Lilian Hamlin in 1896. Thisisthe 
unlawful marriage said to have been per- 
formed on a boat some miles from the 
California coast. Two members of the 
faculty of Brigham Young University 
alimitted that they had lived since 1890 
in the polygamous relation. A similar 
admission was made by Apostles Penrose 
aud J. H. Smith, who testified that they 
had broken the law, altho both had ap- 
plied for amnesty and received it upon 
condition that they would obey the 
statute. Penrose was elected an Apostle 
: July last, and Senator Smoot voted for 
im. 
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A bill of considerable 
importance relating to 
the development of the 
Philippine Islands was passed in the 
Senate last week. It was passed in the 
House at the last session, but the Senate’s 
amendments now require further action. 
As the bill now stands it authorizes the 
Philippine Government to promote the 
construction of railroads by guarantee- 
ing 4 per cent. interest on a company’s 
bonds for 30 years, but the Government’s 
expenditures for this purpose are not to 
exceed $1,500,000 in any year. It also 
exempts all Philippine bonds from taxa- 
tion, authorizes Philippine municipalities 
to incur a bonded indebtedness not ex- 
ceeding 5 per cent. of the assessed valua- 
tion of their property, empowers the in- 
sular Government to borrow $5,000,000 
for public improvements, establishes the 
metric system, and provides for locating 
and patenting mineral claims. During 
the debate Mr. Spooner pointed out that 
the bill (as passed in the House) gave 
the Government inadequate security for 
money expended under the guarantee. 
Therefore an amendment was adopted 
making the Government’s claim a first 
lien. Among the amendments offered 
and rejected was one (from Mr. Bailey) 
providing that any railroad company so 
assisted should agree that the Philippine 
Government should always have and 
should exercise the right to regulate rates 
for freight and passengers. There was 
some surprise when ten Republicans— 
Senators Knox, Heyburn, Clapp, Nelson, 
Bard, Gamble, Kittridge, Clark (of 
Wyoming), Perkins and, McCumber— 
voted for it with the Democrats. Mr. 
Newlands suggested that an experiment 
in Government ownership should be 
made. The insular Government, he 
thought, could borrow at 2% per cent. 
the $30,000,000 required for the railways 
that were needed. He argued for a more 
effective regulation of railways in the 
States, saying that the present unparal- 
leled concentration of wealth was due in 
great measure to special privileges and 
rebates which the railroads had granted. 
Government ownership was opposed by 
Mr. Spooner, who argued in favor of 
construction by private capital. Mr. 
Carmack objected to the guarantee of 
bonds, because it would: “ make it more 


For Railroads in 
the Philippines 
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difficult for the United States to get out 
of the islands.” Mr. Roosevelt, in that 
part of his message which spoke of the 
Philippines, had, he said, virtually re- 
nounced the Republican policy. He wel- 
comed him to the ranks of the anti-im- 
perialists. Mr. Gorman remarked that 
doubtless we should remain in the is- 
lands; that had been determined by the 
decree of the American people. The 
final vote on the bill was 44 to 23, Mr. 
McCumber voting with the Democrats. 
At the War Department much informa- 
tion has been gathered concerning eight 
proposed railway lines—four in Luzon 
and one in each of the islands of Panay, 
Negros, Leyte and Cebu. The routes of 
three of the Luzon lines are as follows: 
From Manila to Aparri, on the north 
coast, 336 miles; from Dagupan north- 
ward on the west coast to Laoag, 168 
miles; from Manila southward to Ba- 
tangas, 60 miles. These roads could be 
built for about $11,000,000. 
a 


The sudden and mysterious 
death of M. Syveton, 
which formed the storm 
center of French politics, is shown to be 
due more to private than public causes. 
Since his death occurred on the eve of 
his trial for striking General André, Min- 
ister of War, in the Chamber of Deputies, 
it was directly charged by the Nation- 
alists, even by such men of repute as 
Francois Coppée, Jules Lemaitre, and 
others, that he had been murdered by 
order of the Government through the 
instrumentality of the Free Masons, on 
account of his impending disclosure of 
their spying system. It is now shown 
that he committed suicide by putting his 
mouth over the gas jet to avoid the dis- 
closure of a domestic scandal, as he was 
guilty of an assault upon Mme. Ménard, 
his wife’s daughter by her first husband. 
The investigation discloses also the po- 
litical corruption of M. Syveton. 
Js 


The Moscow City Coun- 
cil adopted resolutions 
in favor of freedom of 
speech of the press and the abolition of 
restrictive and arbitrary laws. The 
discussion was to be continued on the 
following day, but when the Council 


The Syveton 
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again assembled the President an- 
nounced that, owing to unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, which he could not dis- 
close, the debate could not proceed. 
Moscow papers received warnings from 
the Censor not to insert anything in 
their paper in regard to the doings of 
the zemstvos and town Councils. The 
action of the authorities in thus ap- 
parently attempting to check the re- 
form movement was one of the causes 
of the riotous and revolutionary dem- 
onstration in the city of Moscow on 
Sunday, in which 5,000 people took 
part, many of them armed with clubs 
and carrying flags. The police were 
prepared for trouble, and squadrons of 
mounted gendarmes were concealed in 
the courtyards of the houses ready for 
an emergency. The crowds collected 
at noon and the streets were filled until 
night, but the police succeeded in keep- 
ing them moving and breaking up the 
mob by firing blank cartridges and by 
charges of the mounted men using the 
flats of their swords. Many of the riot- 
ers and police were wounded, but none 
were killed—Sasoneff, who killed Min- 
ister of Interior De Plehve on July 
28th by throwing a bomb, was sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for life and 
hard labor. The Russian law does not 
permit of the death penalty. His ac- 
complice, Sikorifsky, was sentenced to 
twenty years’ imprisonment. In order 
to avoid revolutionary demonstrations 
the trial was made as speedy as pos- 
sible, and no one admitted to the law 
courts, except those who were neces- 
sarily present. Sasoneff, in his de- 
fence, stated that the object of the So- 
cialist Revolutionary Party, to which 
he belonged, was a peaceable propa- 
ganda to show the evils of autocracy, 
and to inculcate the principles of So- 
cialism among all classes of the nation, 
but that when they were oppressed 
and impeded by such men as Bogolie- 
poff, Minister of Public Instruction, as- 
sassinated January 27, 1901 ; Sibiaguine, 
Minister of the Interior, assassinated 
April 15, 1902, and De Plehve, it was 
necessary to remove them by force. 
When the organization decided on De 
Plehve’s death a hundred men volun- 
teered to execute the sentence. Sason- 
eff had been condemned to a five years’ 
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exile in Siberia, but escaped from the 
convict gang across the frontier and 
reached Geneva, whence he returned to 
assassinate De Plehve.—In St. Peters- 
burg a meeting of 404 undergraduate 
girls of the Medical Institute passed 
resolutions of sympathy with Sasoneff 
and demanding liberal reforms.—The 
special committee appointed in 1902 to 
investigate the condition of the rural 
classes and recommend measures for 
their betterment has completed its 
report. The work has been carried 
out under the direction of President 
of the Ministerial Council Witte, 
and includes the collection and dis- 
cussion of the opinions of 11,000 of 
the best qualified peasants, landlords, 
merchants and manufacturers. The 
recommendations for the improveinents 
of the law are understood to have the 
approval of the Emperor, and the Min- 
ister of the Interior, Sviatovolk-Mir- 
sky. These recommendations aim 


chiefly at abolishing the distinction pre- 
vailing in Russian law between the 
peasant class and the rest of the peo- 
ple, and favor placing the peasants on 


an equality with other classes, so far as 
this is possible without leaving them 
open to the exploitation of money lend- 
ers. 

ed 


The most _ important 
achievement of the Japa- 
nese during the week is the sinking of 
the Russian battleship “ Sevastopol” by 
a torpedo attack. The “ Sevastopol ” lay 
in the neck of the harbor of Port Arthur, 
where it was sheltered from fire from the 
hills in the possession of the Japanese, 
and was protected by the torpedo nets 
taken from the other battleships and also 
by a heavy boom made of iron-bound 
logs, cables and heavy chains. The at- 
tack was made in the night, during a 
heavy snowstorm, by six torpedo boats 
and specially fitted torpedo craft. After 
four hours’ work, in which one torpedo 
boat was lost and others injured, the 
“ Sevastopol,” torpedoed ten times, began 
to sink at the stern. All the Russian ship- 
ping at Port Arthur is now said to be de- 
stroyed, and the whole harbor and both 
the old and new town are visible and 
under fire from the Japanese positions. 
Commander Mizzenoff, of the battleship 
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“ Poltava,” who, with seven Russians 
crossed over to Che-Foo in an open boat 
during a storm, in which they were al- 
most frozen, reports that the garrison at 
Port Arthur now numbers 16,000, and 
there are 8,000 men in the hospitals. He 
says that General Stoessel has put the 
population on regular rations, of which 
there are sufficient to last three months, 
and ammunition for a longer time. He 
gives a terrible account of the fierce hand 
to hand fighting and carnage at 203 
Meter Hill, in which he estimates the 
Japanese lost 12,000 men and the Rus- 
sians about 2,000.—General Stoessel hav- 
ing sent a complaint to General Nogi 
that the Japanese artillery had bom- 
barded the hospitals marked by Red 
Cross flags, killing both Russian and 
Japanese wounded, or driving them out 
into the snow, General Nogi answered : 
“T have the honor to assure you that the 
Japanese army, respecting humanity and treat- 
ies since the beginning of the siege, has never 
purposely directed shells against building or 
vessels flying the Red Cross, but the greater 
part of the garrison is invisible from our gun 
positions, and as you know shells do not al- 
ways reach the place to which they are directed, 
and especially owing to your long and brave 
resistance the deviation of our guns is becom- 
ing greater and greater. So with the greatest 
regret we are unable to guarantee them to reach 
the places at which they are directed.” 
General Stoessel has furnished his be- 
siegers with maps showing the location 
of the hospitals—The Japanese House 
of Representatives passed almost unani- 
mously the large appropriations asked by 
the Government for the prosecution of 
the war.—It is expected that the Baltic 
fleet will assemble at some secret ren- 
dezvous in the Indian Ocean, perhaps 
the atoll of Minicoy or the Chagos archi- 
pelago. This is 2,100 miles from Djibutil, 
at the southern entrance to the Red Sea, 
the point where the squadron under Rear- 
Admiral Voelkersam, of twenty ships, 
leaves Africa, and he should make it in 
about eleven days. The squadron under 
Vice-Admiral Rojestvensky, which has 
gone around by the Cape of Good Hope, 
will probably coal last at the French is- 
land of Bourbon, from which the dis- 
ance to the Chagos is about 1,350 miles. 
The combined fleet can, therefore, ren- 
dezvous at this point between Christmas 
and New Year’s, and will then have a 
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run of 2,090 miles to Batavia. It is re- 
ported that a Japanese fleet has passed 
Formosa on its way south to meet the 
Baltic fleet on its way north from the 
Straits of Sunda. 


Many reports of events 
which happened in East- 
ern Turkey during the 
last spring and summer have found their 
way into the papers. Some of these are 
true, but very few are exact. About the 
middle of July, under instructions from 
the Department of Staté, the American 
Consul at Harpit, T. H. Norton, Ph.D., 
left that city for the disturbed district, 
and during a tour of 71 days he made 
a very careful investigation, and the re- 
sult of the knowledge obtained has been 
embodied in a long and able report which 
has been sent to the Department. Some 
of the American papers published the 
ridiculous story that Dr. Norton, disre- 
garding the protests of the Turkish au- 
thorities, madly rushed into dangers in- 
volving his personal safety, etc., while the 
truth is that Turkish officials were 
very courteous, and furnished him with 
a guard all the way. Consul Norton is 
a very prudent, level-headed man and 
he took nothing upon mere hearsay, but, 
as far as possible, he made personal ex- 
amination among the towns and villages 
visited, and he also gathered a mass of 
written testimony from reliable persons. 
The troubles began in Sasiin and 
Mish. Sastin is a mountainous district 
lying back of Mish, in the Taurus 
Mountains. The immediate cause of the 
trouble was the presence in the moun- 
tains of a band of insurgents from Rus- 
sia, about one hundred in number, and 
these were reinforced by some two hun- 
dred Sasiinites, natives of the district. 
The Government was determined to wipe 
them out, so preparations were made 
during the winter, and several thousand 
soldiers and Kurds surrounded the dis- 
trict ready to attack when the season and 
the melting snow would permit. Almost 
every one of the rude houses of the people 
was burned. The people subsist chiefly 
upon their flocks and herds, but Dr. Nor- 
ton says that during a leisurely ride 
through the district on his return jour- 
ney he did not see a single cow or sheep 
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or goat. The number of deaths reported 
ranged from 7,000 to 8,000, but Dr. Nor- 
ton corrected the lists by learning the 
original number of inhabitants in thir- 
teen villages and the present number, and 
taking these figures as a basis and com- 
paring them with the reported lists, he 
calculated that the actual number of 
deaths in the Sasiin district alone was 
about 5,000. Some died from exposure 
and hunger, some committed suicide by 
throwing themselves into streams, some 
were killed in battle and others were 
murdered. Some of the insurgents were 
killed, but the most of them escaped to 
the villages of the Mash plain. When it 
became known that a band of insurgents 
was in the village soldiers and Kurds at- 
tacked the village, with the resu!t that a 
larger number of the assailants than of 
the assailed were killed, but after the as- 
sailants would leave the village would 
be practically destroyed. There were 
four Consuls visiting Mush besides the 
American—two English, one French and 
one Russian. From Mish Dr. Norton 
went to Bitlis, where he remained eight 
days. At the same time the revolution- 
ists went to the village of Shamiram, not 
far from Bitlis, and there a battle of sev- 
eral hours was kept up, in which a num- 
ber of persons were killed, and after the 
revolutionists left the place the village 
was looted and the flocks and herds were 
driven away. The situation in the Bitlis 
region is still regarded as very critical. 
From Bitlis the Consul went to Van, and 
here the situation is still more critical. 
It is nearer the Russian and Persian 
frontier, and the revolutionists from 
those countries can come and go easily. 
Their object seems to be to aggravate the 
Turks and Kurds to such an extent that 
they will commit such outrages that the 
European Powers will be compelled in 
the interests of humanity to interfere. 
These revolutionists are almost as much 
dreaded by peaceable Armenians as by 
the Turks. The situation differs little 
from that in Macedonia. Many of the 
insurgents are wholly unscrupulous in 
their demands upon their Christian com- 
patriots, and they do not hesitate to re- 
sort to violence to secure what they want. . 
If an insurgent shoots a soldier from a 
village house it leads to the sack of that 
village. 





Peace on Earth 
By the Presidents of the United States 
COMPILED BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS 


MEMBER OF THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


“ Peace ought to be pursued with un- 
remitted zeal before the last resource, 
which has so often been the scourge of 
nations, and cannot fail to check the ad- 
vanced prosperity of the United States.” 
—To the Senate, 1704. 

“ Observe good faith and justice to all 
nations. Cultivate peace and harmony 
with all. Religion and morality enjoin 
this conduct, and can it be that good pol- 
icy does not also enjoin it? It will be 
worthy of a free, enlightened and, at no 
distant period, a great nation, to give to 
mankind the magnanimous and too novel 
example of a people always guided by 
an exalted justice and benevolence.”— 
Farewell Address, 1796. 


JOHN ADAMS. 


“T pray you, gentlemen, to believe, and 
to communicate such assurance to our 
constituents, that no event which I can 
foresee to be attainable by any exertions 
in the discharge of my duties can afford 
me so much cordial satisfaction as to 
conduct a negotiation with the French 
Republic to a removal of prejudices, a 
correction of errors, a dissipation of um- 
brages, an accommodation of all differ- 
ences, and a restoration of harmony and 
affection to the mutual satisfaction of 
both nations.”—-To the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 1797. 

THOMAS JEFIERSON. 


“ T love peace, and am anxious that we 
should give the world still another useful 
lesson, by showing them other modes of 
punishing injuries than by war, which is 
as much a punishment to the punisher as 
to the sufferer."—-To Tench Coxe, May, 
1794. : 

“T abhor war and view it as the great- 
est scourge of mankind.”—To Elbridge 


Gerry, 1797. 


JAMES MADISON. 


“To cherish peace and friendly inter- 
course with all nations having corre- 
spondent dispositions; to maintain strict 
neutrality toward belligerent nations; to 
prefer in all cases amicable discussion 
and reasonable accommodation of differ- 
ences to a decision of them by an appeal 
to arms.”—First Inaugural Address, 
1809. 

JAMES MONROE. 


“Tt is particularly gratifying to me to 
enter on the discharge of these duties at 
a time when the United States are blessed 
with peace. It is a state most consistent 
with their prosperity and happiness. It 
will be my sincere desire to preserve it, 
so far as depends on the Executive, on 
just principles with all nations, claiming 
nothing that is unreasonable of any and 
rendering to each what is its due.”—Jn- 
augural Address, 1817. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


“T cannot exaggerate to myself the 
unfading glory with which these United 
States will go forth in the memory of 
future ages if by their friendly counsel, 
by their moral influence, by the power of 
argument and persuasion alone, they can 
prevail upon the American nations at 
Panama to stipulate by general agree- 
ment among themselves, and so far as 
any of them may be concerned, the per- 
petual abolition of private war upon the 
ocean.”—To House of Representatives, 
1826. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 


“Tt is unquestionably our true interest 
to cultivate the most friendly under- 
standing with every nation and to avoid 
by every honorable means the calamities 
of war, and we shall best attain this ob- 
ject by frankness and sincerity in our 
foreign intercourse, by the prompt and 
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faithful execution of treaties, and by 

justice and impartiality in our conduct 

to all.”—Farewell Address, 1837. 
MARTIN VAN BUREN. 

“ Bound by no entangling alliances, yet 
linked by a common nature and interest 
with the other nations of mankind, our 
aspirations are for the preservation of 
peace, in whose solid and civilizing tri- 
umphs all may participate with a gen- 
erous emulation.”—Fourth Annual Mes- 
sage, 1840. 

WILLIAM H. HARRISON. 

“Long the defender of my country’s 
rights in the field, I trust that my fellow 
citizens will not see in my earnest desire 
to preserve peace with foreign Powers 
any indication that their rights will ever 
be sacrificed.” —IJnaugural Address, 1841. 

JOHN TYLER. 


“ Peace with all the world is the true 
foundation of our policy, which can only 
be rendered permanent by the practice of 
equal and impartial justice to all.”—Sec- 
ond Annual Message, 1842. 


JAMES K. POLK. 


“Such has been our scrupulous ad- 
herence to the dictates of justice in all 
our foreign intercourse that, tho steadily 
and rapidly advancing in prosperity and 
power, we have given no just cause of 
complaint to any nation and have en- 
joyed the blessings of peace for more 


than thirty years. From a policy so sa- 

cred to humanity and so salutary in its 

effects upon our political system. we 

should never be induced voluntarily to 

depart.”—Second Annual Message, 1846. 
ZACHARY TAYLOR. 


“In all disputes between conflicting 
governments it is our interest not less 
than our duty to remain strictly neutral, 
while our geographical position, the 
genius of our institutions and our people, 
the advancing spirit of civilization, and, 
above all, the dictates of religion, direct 
us to the cultivation of peaceful and 
friendly relations with all other Powers. 
: It eminently becomes a govern- 
ment like our own, founded on the moral- 
ity and intelligence of its citizens and 
upheld by their affections, to exhaust 
every resort of honorable diplomacy be- 
fore appealing to arms.” —Inaugural Ad- 
dress, 1849. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


MILLARD FILLMORE. 


“The great law of morality ought to 
have a national as well as a personal and 
individual application. We should act 
toward other nations as we wish them 
to act toward us, and justice and con- 
science should form the rule of conduct 
between governments, instead of mere 
power, self-interest, or the desire ot ag- 
grandizement. To maintain a strict neu- 
trality in foreign wars, to cultivate 
friendly relations, and to perform punc- 
tually and scrupulously every treaty ob- 
ligation—these are the duties which we 
owe to other states, and by the perform- 
ance ot which we best entitle ourselves 
to like treatment from them.”’—First An- 
nual Message, 1850. 


FRANKLIN PIERCE. 


“The great objects of our pursuits as 
a people are best to be attained by peace, 
and are entirely consistent with the tran- 
quillity and interests of the rest cf man- 
kind.”—Inaugural Address, 1853. 


JAMES BUCHANAN. 


“We ought to cultivate peace, com- 
merce and friendship with all nations, 
and this not merely as the best means 
of promoting our own national interests, 
but in a spirit of Christian benevolence 
toward our fellow-men, wherever their 
lot may be cast. Our diplomacy should 
be direct and frank, neither seeking to 
obtain more nor accepting less than is 
due.”—Inaugural Address, 1857. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


“ With malice toward none, with char- 
ity for all, with firmness in the right as 
God gives us to see the right, let us strive 
on to finish the work we are in, to bind 
up the nation’s wounds—to do all which 
may achieve and cherish a just and last- 
ing peace among ourselves and with all 
nations.”—-Second Inaugural Address, 
1865. 

ANDREW JOHNSON. 

“ The sincere desire for peace by which 
I am animated led me to approve the 
proposal, already made, to submit the 
question which had thus arisen between 
the countries to arbitration. These ques- 
tions (of neutrality) are of such moment 
that they must have commanded the at- 
tention of the great Powers, and are so 
interwoven with the peace and interests 
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of every one of them as to have insured 
an impartial decision.”—First Annual 
Message, 1865. 


ULYSSES S. GRANT. 


“Let us have peace.”—Acceptance of 
Nomination for Presidency, 1868. 

“ The year has been aneventful one in 
witnessing two great nations, speaking 
one language and having one lineage, 
settling by peaceful arbitration disputes 
of long standing and liable at any time 
to bring these nations into bloody and 
costly conflict. An example has thus 
been set which, if successful in its final 
issue, may be followed by other civilized 
nations, and finally be the means of re- 
turning to productive industry millions 
of men now maintained to settle the dis- 
putes of nations by the bayonet and the 
broadside.”—Third Annual Message, 
1871. , 
RUTHERFORD B. HAYES. 

“The policy inaugurated by my hon- 
ored predecessor, President Grant, of 
submitting to arbitration grave questions 
in dispute between ourselves and foreign 
Powers points to a new, and incompar- 


ably the best, instrumentality for the 
preservation of peace, and will, as I be- 
lieve, become a beneficent example of the 
course to be pursued in similar emer- 
gencies by other nations.”—/naugural 
Address, 1877. 


JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


“Let all our people, leaving behind 
them the battlefields of dead issues, move 
forward and in their strength of liberty 
and restored Union win the grander vic- 
tories of peace.”—Inaugural Address, 
1881. 

CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 

“T trust that the time is nigh when, 
with the universal assent of civilized 
peoples, all international differences shall 
be determined without resort to arms by 
the benignant processes of arbitration.” 
—Second Annual Message, 1882. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 
“The genius of our institutions, the 
needs of our people in their home life, 


and the attention which is demanded 
for the settlement and development of 
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the resources of our vast territory dictate 
the scrupulous avoidance of any de- 
parture from that foreign policy com- 
mended by the history, the traditions and 
the prosperity of our Republic. It is the 
policy of independence, favored by our 
position and defended by our known love 
of justice and by our power. It is the 
policy of peace suitable to our interests. 
It is the policy of neutrality, rejecting 
any share in foreign broils and ambitions 
upon other continents and repelling their 
invasion here. It is the policy of Mon- 
roe, and of Washington and Jefferson— 
‘ Peace, commerce and honest friendship 
with all nations; entangling alliances 
with none.’ ””—IJnaugural Address, 1885. 


BENJAMIN HARRISON. 


“The offices of an intelligent diplo- 
macy or of friendly arbitration in proper 
cases should be adequate to the peaceful 
adjustment of all international difficul- 
ties. By such methods we will make our 
contribution to the world’s peace, which 
no nation values more highly, and avoid 
the opprobrium which. must fall upon 
the nation that ruthlessly breaks it.”— 
Inaugural Address, 1889. 


WILLIAM M’KINLEY. 


“ Sure of the right, keeping free from 
all offense ourselves, actuated only by 
upright and patriotic considerations, 
moved neither by passion nor selfishness, 
the Government will continue its watch- 
ful care over the rights and property of 
American citizens and will abate none of 
its efforts to bring about by peaceful 
agencies a peace which shall be honor- 
able and enduring.”—Second Annual 
Message, 1808. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


“Whenever possible, arbitration or 
some similar method should be employed 
in lieu of war to settle difficulties between 
civilized nations. The forma- 
tion of the international tribunal which 
sits at The Hague is an event of good 
omen from which great consequences 
for the welfare of all mankind may flow. 
It is far better, where possible, to invoke 
such a permanent tribunal than to create 
special arbitrators for a given purpose.” 
—Second Annual Message, 1902. 
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THE CHRISTMAS TREE IN THE NURSERY 


From an Original Drawing by C. Warde Traver 





The Christmas Tree in the Nursery 


A JINGLE FOR FRANCESCA AND ROSAMOND 
BY RICHARD WATSON GILDER 


WiruH wild surprise - 
Four great eyes 

In two small heads 

From neighboring beds 
Looked out—and winked— 
And glittered and blinked 
At a very queer sight 

In the dim star-light. 

As plain as can be 


A fairy tree 

Flashes and glimmers 
And shakes and shimmers. 
Red, green and blue 

Meet their view; 

Silver and gold 

Their sharp eyes behold; 
Small moons, big stars ; 
And jams in jars, » 

And cakes and honey 

And thimbles and money : 
Pink dogs, blue cats, 
Little squeaking rats, 
And candles and dolls 
And crackers and polls, 

A real bird that sings, 
And tokens and favors 
And all sorts of things 
For the little shavers. 


Four black eyes 

Grow big with surprise ; 

And then grow bigger 

When a tiny little figure, 
Jaunty and airy 

(Is it a fairy?) 

From the tree-top cries, 
“Open wide! Black Eyes! 
Come, children, wake now! 
Your joys you may take now.” 


Quick as you can think 
Twenty small toes 
In four pretty rows, 
Like little piggies pink, 
All kick in the air— 
And before you can wink 
The tree stands bare! 

New York Cry, 





Tariff and 


Reciprocity 


BY W. L DOUGLAS* 


GovERNOR-ELECT OF MASSACHUSETTS 


my opinion the tariff wall that sur- 
rounds this country is entirely too 
high, not only for the welfare of con- 
sumers and of the people as a whole, but 
for the manufacturers asaclass. It pro- 
tects the larger manufacturers, combined 
into trusts, at the expense of the smaller 
and independent manufacturers. It does 
not protect the farmer, for the prices of 
our staple farm products are usually 
fixed by the prices in foreign markets. It 
does not protect the workingman, for 
there is no tariff duty on labor. The only 
protection that American labor has 
against that of foreign lands is that af- 
forded by the cost of passage from Eu- 
rope to America, which just now is very 
small. 

The extremely high tariff rates of the 
Dingley Act, higher than any before, en- 
acted or than those of any other country 
with the possible exception of Russia, are 
largely responsible for the era of trusts 
in which we now find ourselves. The 
protected manufacturers have combined 
in order to restrict production, raise 
prices and to get the full benefit of these 
unnecessarily high duties. For the same 
reason, and to make their monopoly more 
perfect, the smaller trusts have been 
merged into larger ones. 

The protected “infant industries ” of 
to-day are the billion-dollar steel and 
other giant trusts that get the lion’s share 
of the tariff bonus and then show their 
appreciation for these great favors by 
intimidating and oppressing ordinary 
manufacturers and by selling their tariff 
protected wares in unprotected foreign 
markets at prices only two-thirds or 
three-fourths as high as those charged at 
home. 

In my opinion the American consum- 
ers, who pay the tariff taxes that go to 
swell the profits of these trusts, should 
be the most favored customers of these 
giant paupers. Our own people are en- 
titled to any bargain-counter prices that 
our protected trusts may have to offer. 


*In THE INDEPENDENT of December 8th ap- 
peared a comprehensive character sketch of Gov- 
ernor-elect Douglas.—Eb1Tor. ] 
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The removal of these tariff duties 
would result in greater production of 
goods and in increased earnings for our 
workers. It would also result in giving 
them cheaper clothing, food and fuel. 

The heavy burden placed upon the 
boot and shoe manufacturers of Massa- 
chusetts by the duty of 15 per cent. on 
hides and of 20 per cent. on leather is 
well illustrated by an order of sole leather 
which my company placed. This order 
amounted to $550,000. Could we have 
secured this leather at the prices at which 
it is being sold to our foreign competi- 
tors we would have saved about $55,000 
on this order. This, however, represents 
but a small part of the tax which we pay 
in a year on all the leather and other ma- 
terials used in our factory in Brockton. 

Is there any sound reason why these 
fines should be assessed in the name of 
“ protection ” on American industry and 
enterprise ? 

But few people realize that every time 
they make purchases at stores they pay 
exorbitant tariff taxes. If they buy rice, 
or linen, or silk, or oilcloth, or cutlery, 
about one-third of all they pay goes for 
the tariff tax. If they buy sugar, or 
woolen goods, or lead, or window glass, 
about one-half of all they pay goes for 
the tariff tax. Nearly every article used 
in their homes is dearer because of the 
excessive tariff taxes. The houses in 
which our people live cost more to build 
because of the extreme duties on lumber, 
nails, paint and glass. Those who do not 
build and have no homes to repair have 
to pay higher rent because of the in- 
creased tariff cost of building. Since the 
passage of the Dingley bill of 1897 the 
cost of constructing buildings has gone 
up nearly 50 per cent. 

You cannot escape from these tariff 
taxes while you remain inside the wall. 
Outside you can buy American-made 
goods at knock-down prices. Even the 
cost of articles not tariff taxed is in- 
creased somewhat by tariff duties, which 
increase the cost of transporting goods 
and of doing business. If the taxes on 
these articles of food and clothing were 
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collected separately by our merchants 
policemen would be needed in every store 
to prevent trouble. 

Speaking for myself, I would gladly 
give up the duty of 25 per cent. on shoes 
to obtain free raw materials. Yes, even 
to obtain free hides and free sole leather. 
If the handicap of taxed leather were re- 
moved I could produce shoes-at as low 
cost as could any manufacturer in any 
foreign country and meet the competition 
of the world. Cheap labor is not cheap. 
It is dear when effectiveness is consid- 
ered. Our Massachusetts methods of 
manufacturing and the economical divi- 
sion of labor enable us to produce shoes 
at as low labor cost, quality considered, 
as anywhere in the world. ‘It is the high 
cost of materials that bars us from the 
fullest possible participation in foreign 
markets. 

Our forefathers builded wisely when 
they tore down the tariff walls that sur- 
rounded each State ; revious to 1787 and 
made it unconstitutional to build new 
walls around the States. And yet, is 
there any stronger reason for an insur- 
mountable tariff wall between New York 
and Canada than between New York and 
Pennsylvania? What would happen in 
this country if the tariff wall between us 
and Canada were extended around each 
State? Prosperity would vanish, and we 
would sink to the low industrial level of 
the small European countries, each sur- 
rounded by a tariff wal] not nearly so 
high as our Dingley inclosure. What 
would happen to this grand old Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts if cut off from 
the rest of the United States by a Dingley 
wall? Would not the New England 
States soon be depcpulated if thus de- 
prived of the foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials of the Middle and Western 
States? Only a truly great country can 
prosper under the blighting Dingley 
tariff. 

Recently, oul especially since 60,000 
Republican voters in Massachusetts have 
signed the reciprocity petition circulated 
by the Chamber of Commerce, a few Re- 
publican leaders have become timid advo- 
cates of a meaningless reciprocity in non- 
competing products. This is not the lan- 
guage of the Republican State platform, 
but it is the meaning of the words “ con- 
sistently with the principles of protection 
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and without injury to American agricul- 
ture, American labor or American indus- 
tries.” 

In the national platform the word 
“any” is inserted before the words 
“ American industries.” The meaning 
of the national platform is clear. No 
product manufactured to the smallest ex- 
tent anywhere in this country can be con- 
sidered in reciprocity negotiations. Yes, 
more than this: No product or article 
can be considered if its admission at a 
lower rate of duty would interfere, even 
indirectly, with some other competing 
tho different product or article manufac- 
tured in this courtry. It is, of course, 
impossible to find an article of any com- 
mercial consequence that does not, at 
least indirectly and remotely, compete 
with some other article manufactured 
here. 

No matter how much benefit many 
large and important industries might de- 
rive from a certain reciprocity treaty, it 
must not be put through, say the Repub- 
licans, if it will in the slightest injure 
“any American industry.” Reciprocity 


pared down to fit the Republican national 


platform would be absolutely worthless 
for liberalizing our foreign trade. 

I am not a pessimist, not a calamity 
howler. I believe in my country and 
yield to no one in singing its praises. 
As Governor of the Commonwealth I 
shall consider it my duty to recommend 
the appointment of a commission to con- 
sider the industrial needs of Massachu- 
setts as affected by tariff duties and reci- 
procity treaties. I believe that such a 
recommendation will find favor even with 
a Republican Legislature. A commis- 
sion composed of representative manu- 
facturers, merchants, workingmen and 
farmers should consider these questions. 
Its conclusions will have great weight. 
Acting upon them and upon an act of 
our Legislature a referendum vote might 
be taken requesting our Senators and 
Representatives in Congress to favor cer- 
tain tariff and reciprocity legislation. 

Should Massachusetts lead off in this 
movement it is probable that other New 
England States, and possibly some Mid- 
dle and Western States, would follow. 
It would no doubt be possible in this 
way to obtain tariff and reciprocity legis- 
lation. 

BrockTon, Mass, 





Dr. Richard Simpson Woodward 


PRESIDENT-ELECT OF THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTION 


The trustees appointed to administer the fund of $10,000,000 donated by Andrew 
Carnegie for the advancement of science chose as the first head of the institution Dr. 
Daniel Coit Gilman, formerly President of Johns Hopkins University, who during his 
three years of office has performed the difficult work of organizing the methods of the 
distribution of these scientific subsidies. His successor is Professor Woodward, dean 
of the faculty of pure science of Columbia University, who will resign his collegiate 
position to devote his entire time to the institution. Dr. Woodward was born July 21st. 
1849, at Rochester, Mich., and graduated from the University of Michigan as a civil 
engineer in 1872. He was assistant engineer of the United States Lake Survey, 1872- 
1882; assistant astronomer of the United States Transit of Venus Commission, 1882-84: 
chief geographer of United States Geological Survey, 1884-90; assistant to United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey, 1890-93, when he became professor of mechanics 
and mathematica! physics at Columbia. In 1900-01 he was president of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, of which he is now treasurer. The Car- 
negie Institution last year dispensed $355,071 to 114 individuals for scientific research. 
Two biological experiment stations for experimental evolution are now supported by 
the institution, at Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, and the Dry Tortugas, Florida. 
An appropriation of special popular interest is that to Luther Burbank, the horticul- 
tural wizard of California, who is creating new fruits and flowers, such as a spineless 
cactus. a seedless grape and a stoneless plum. 





The Year in Finance and Trade 


BY FRANK D. ROOT 


{Mr. Root is a member ofthe staff of THE INDEPENDENT, and has for many years 
devoted close attention to the general course of financial and industrial affairs, as de- 


scribed in the following article.—Ep1Tor.] 


AST year was one of depressing and 
almost uninterrupted decline in the 
securities market; in 1904 we have 

seen six months of dullness and uncer- 
tainty, followed by recovery—general at 
first, then rapid, and marked in the year’s 
last month by sensational vicissitudes of 
speculation. Some of the causes of last 
year’s prolonged decline were manifest ; 
others were obscure. Abundant crops, 
exports larger than ever before, peaceful 
relations with foreign Powers, a full na- 
tional treasury, strong banks, heavy rail- 
road traffic and a large volume of domes- 
tic trade—these did not prevent a con- 
tinuous and disquieting fall of share and 
bond prices. But this decline was accom- 
panied by no depression in the agricul- 
tural districts, altho the restriction of 


some manufacturing industries was asso- 


ciated with it, as cause or effect. A natu- 
ral reaction, following great speculative 
activity and much Trust inflation, was 
promoted bystrikes affecting the iron and 
steel industry, by the first Northern Se- 
curities decision, by the unsavory Ship- 
yard Trust disclosures and by various 
other events and influences. 

At the beginning of 1904 the situation 
tended to intensify a feeling of uneasi- 
ness and apprehension that had been 
caused by the prolonged liquidation of 
1903. Iron output had been cut down by 
one-half, falling from 1,673,228 tons in 
June to only 846,605 in December. The 
great Steel Corporation had reduced 
(and was soon to discontinue) the divi- 
dend on its common stock. Wages in the 
steel mills and cotton factories were de- 
clining. With increasing expenses of 
operation the railways found it difficult 
to market new bond issues, and were re- 
sorting to notes. An unusually severe 
winter was retarding the movement of 
voods. The situation was not improved 
in February by the outbreak of war be- 
tween Japan and Russia, the great fire in 
baltimore, the collapse of the Sully 


speculation in cotton (to be followed in 
March by Sully’s failure), and the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad’s note loan of $50,- 
000,000. 

Trading in securities revived for a 
time after the final decision in the Gov- 
ernment’s suit against the Northern Se- 
curities railway combination, in March. 
Dullness almost without precedent had 
been shown by the sale of only 74,400 
shares on the roth, but on the 22d and 
again on the 23d the total exceeded 
1,000,000. Owing to the narrow majority 
in the court, and especially to the attitude 
and the opinion of Justice Brewer (to- 
gether with Attorney-General Knox’s 
memorable remark that the Government 
would not “ run amuck ” among the cor- 
porations), railway capitalists appeared 
to believe that additional suits of the kind 
would not be brought, or that, if begun, 
they would fail, and that combination or 
association by “ community of interest ” 
could not be attacked successfully. It 
was in this first quarter that the Cuban 
loan of $35,000,000 was easily placed by 
Speyer & Co. in the New York market 
and elsewhere. 

In a lifeless market quoted values de- 
clined in the second quarter, and in May 
many shares reached their lowest figures 
for the year. It became known that the 
Steel Corporation’s net earnings in the 
first quarter had been only $13,208,000. 
The company’s common shares were sold 
at $834 and the preferred at $5134. Liti- 
gation over the distribution of the hold- 
ing company’s assets was obscuring the 
ultimate practical effect of the Northern 
Securities decision, so far as the conflict- 
ing interests of transcontinental systems 
were concerned. Severe weather had 
killed 5,000,000 acres of winter wheat. 
Wild fluctuations in the price of cotton 
had embarrassed the mills, many of 
which began to curtail production. In 
May $43,000,000 of gold was exported, 
mainly to pay for the Panama Canal, but 
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this large transaction was so skillfully 
carried through that it caused no appre- 
ciable disturbance. Money was loaned 
on call at very low rates, as it had been 
from the beginning of the year. 

Investors and the public were waiting 
for news about the crops. Good weather 
in June gave firmness to a narrow mar- 
ket of less than 5,000,000 shares. A 
menacing strike on the boats of the great 
lakes collapsed, and new railway bond is- 
sues were well received. But a promis- 
ing increase of iron output (from 921,231 
tons in January to 1,533,350 in May) 
was checked by a loss of 240,000 tons in 
June, owing to declining demand. 

Not until July were seen the modest 
beginnings of the advance in share values 
that culminated in December. The fol- 
lowing table of quotations shows how lit- 
tle change took place in the first five 
months; the high prices of Monday 
morning, December 5th, immediately 
preceding the President’s message and 
Lawson’s attack ; the lower prices of De- 
cember 13th, which mark almost the en- 
tire extent of the reaction, and the partial 
recovery, as indicated by closing prices 
on December 16th, the latest available 
date: 

. June. Dec.5. Dec.13. Dec.16. 
88% 82% 85 
176 165% 169% 
210% 198 204 

33 36% 
150 154% 
135 140% 
162% 163% 
103 107% 
133 139% 
41%. 44 
132 136% 
74% 79 
30% 32% 
59% 62% 
110% 


6814 

80% 
11s 
141% 


Chic. & N. W... 
Illinois Central.130 
Louis. & Nash. .106 
Manhattan ....1414 
Missouri Pac... 90% 
N. Y. Central. .117% 
Ont. & Western. 21% 
Pennsylvania ..117% 


Rock Island... 22% 
So. Pacific..... 47 
Union Pacific... 78 


Amalg. Copper. 
Am. Smelting.. 48% 
Am. Smelt., pr. 90% 
Am. Sugar..... 124 
Am. Sugar, pr.12° 
Colorado Fuel.. 
Pacific Mail.... 2: 
Tenn. C. & 1... 36 
U. S. Rubber... 

U. S. Rub., pr.. 

U. S. Steel..... 29% 
U. S. Steel, pr.. 5: 91% 
West. Union... 86% i 94 


47% 


45% 
44% 
71% 
31% 
93% 


Beginning with July, the basis of in- 
vestment for an advance was the bright 
promise of large crops. Growing corn 
was in fine condition ; the yield of cotton, 
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it could be foreseen, might easily break 
the record. Strikes of the beef workmen 
and the Fall River cotton mill hands 
could not restrain the upward tendency. 
Steel Corporation net earnings for the 
second quarter were $19,500,000 (against 
$13,208,000. in, the first), and steel prices 
were reaffirmed by the combinations, al- 
tho a better demand was not yet in sight, 
and the iron output was still falling. 
July interest and dividend payments ir- 
rigated the dry channels of the stock 
market, and sales rose in this month to 
nearly 12,500,000 shares, from only 
4,972,000 in June. The enormous ex- 
ports of the fiscal year ($1,460,829,000) 
had been surpassed only in 1901. Capi- 
talists foresaw the election of Mr. Roose- 
velt, and from this time forward a favor- 
able influence upon business was exerted 
by a widespread conviction that there 
was to be no disturbing change in the 
policy of the Government. In August 
the advance continued. 

A flurry in the steel trade, owing to an 
indirect reduction of the pool price of 
billets (from $23 to $19%4) by the Re- 
public company’s conversion contract, 
led to some cutting of prices, but the iron 
output had turned the corner and was 
rising once more. The indictment of 
Weinseimer, leader of the strikers in the 
building trades at New York (followed, 
some weeks later, by his conviction), 
pointed to an ultimate victory for the 
associated employers. Early in Septem- 
ber, the beef packers’ workmen on strike 
surrendered. | 

In this month there was evidence of 
expert and powerful manipulation in the 
securities market. Capitalists had set out 
to take advantage of the favorable condi- 
tions not yet present, but soon to be ob- 
served by all. If the growing crops 
should reach maturity in safety, these 
would be a sufficient warrant for much 
higher prices on the Exchange. With 
a revival of confidence (due partly to 
the attitude and the trading of the capi- 
talists themselves, and not wholly to the 
bounty of nature), demand for the prod- 
ucts of manufacture must increase. 
Money on call could be had at less than 
2 per cent.; in all the year the rate had 
not exceeded 2% per cent. Manipula- 
tion appeared at first in an extraordinary 
movement affecting the steel shares, the 
preferred rising in a few weeks from 
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$58 to $74, and the common from $114 
to $18. Stocks had been selling below 
such value as they soon would have. Be- 
cause of distrust, lack of confidence, or 
exhaustion, the public had not cared to 
buy them; rising prices would draw in 
both the public and the secondary specu- 
lator. 

When everybody knew that the enor- 
mous corn crop of 2,453,000,000 bushels 
was safe, that there had been a large 
yield of every other agricultural product 
except wheat, there was no lack of in- 
vestors and speculators in the Exchange 
market. A little later was to come the 
proof that there was a cotton crop of 
12,162,000 bales, the greatest ever grown. 
In October 32,500,000 shares were sold. 
Below is the record by months: 

Stocks, 
shares. 
15,262,624 
8,787,259 
11,440,956 
8,205,529 
5,290,110 
4,972,804 
MP asikisWesacxa ceed 12,462,394 
August 12,474,789 
September 18,767,264 
October 32,574,449 150,001,335 

31,981,066 214,207,300 

A growing freight demand had found 
the railroads short of cars; companies 
were calling for thousands of new ones. 
Beginning with August, railway gross 
earnings had been larger than those of 
1903. Steel prices were rising. The 
rail combination declined to sell (to 
American buyers) for less than its old 
price of $28, and companies prepared to 
give their orders. There was new life at 
the furnaces. Decline and revival of the 
iron output are shown below: 


1903. 

Tons. 
1,472,788 
1,390,615 
1,590,470 


Bonds, 

par value. 
$80,784,000 
36,061,200 

- 46,248,500 
58,771,100 
37,817,600 
48,985,200 
64,247,380 
68,217,700 
114,398,740 


January 
February 


1904, 

Tons. 
921,231 
1,205,449 
1,447,065 
1,557,267 
1,533,350 
1,292,030 
1,106,297 
1,167,672 
1,352.677 
1,450,401 
1,480,602 


1,546,184 
1,571,126 
DONG on civ csenceeoneos 1,553,717 
October 
November 
December 


ollowing the election, a flood of buy- 
ing orders on November goth gave the 
Exchange market a total of 2,328,000 
shares. In November, a considerable 
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part of the new Japanese loan of $60,- 
000,000 was offered in New York and 
oversubscribed. A few weeks earlier, 
the Mexican loan of $40,000,000 had 
been-taken by a New York syndicate, 
and $25,000,000 of it was easily placed 
before the bonds were offered to the 
public. 

At the beginning of December, rapid 
advances and a speculative movement 
of large dimensions had made the en- 
tire securities market topheavy. Cap- 
italists whose influence had been domi- 
nant since the early days of August had 
taken profits and withdrawn for a sea- 
son, leaving a highly vulnerable specu- 
lative structure resting upon the mar- 
gin deposits of a great flock of “lambs ” 
to whom the shares had been sold. In 
the past, various plans have been de- 
vised, and various accidents have hap- 
pened, to shake out confiding and hope- 
ful speculators of this class. If the up- 
ward movement is to be continued, 
those who stimulated it and have parted 
with their shares at a very comfortable 
profit desire to recover them at much 
lower prices. On this occasion their 
purpose was served by the remarkable 
advertisements of Thomas W. Lawson 
and by the earnest recommendations of 
the President’s message concerning 
railroad rates. 

On Monday morning, the 5th, prices 
were at the top. On the afternoon of 
the 6th the message was published. 
That evening, the presidents of four- 
teen prominent railway systems as- 
sembled at a dinner and discussed Mr. 
Roosevelt’s urgent recommendation 
that new powers over rates be given 
to the Commission. It became widely 
known that they regarded this proposi- 
tion with much disfavor. On the morn- 
ing of the 6th the glaring and forcible 
advertisements of Lawson, a Boston 
speculator whose magazine articles on 
“frenzied finance” had given him a 
considerable following, advised every- 
body to sell at once the shares of Amal- 
gamated Copper, the incorporated per- 
manent blind pool of Wall Street. 
Prices had yielded a little on the 5th; 
they yielded more on the 6th, and vio- 
lent liquidation followed on the 7th and 
8th. Great blocks of shares were cast 
upon the market; enormous “ short” 
sales assisted the decline. On the 7th, 
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2,310,000 shares were sold; on the 8th, 
2,898,000. 

Values melted. Margins were swept 
away. Nothing like it had been seen 
since the Northern Pacific corner in 
May, 1901. With the “lambs” of 
small resources were shorn certain rich 
Western speculators who had followed 
after the great masters of their trade 
and “ overstayed their market.”’ Some 
observed that on those two days of 
slaughter there was no support for 
prices where support had commonly 
been found. 

Covering of “short” sales caused a 
slight recovery, but the suffering mar- 
ket had scarcely had a chance to 
breathe when, on the 12th, the attack 
was renewed, with the now familiar ac- 
companiment of “frenzied” advertise- 
ments and telegrams. And _ again 
there was no support. By this time 
substantially all of the small-fry specu- 
lators must have been constrained to 
let go, and a great many shares must 
have lodged once more in what are com- 
monly called “strong hands.” At the 
end of the week (as the table shows), 


about half the loss had been regained. 
The disturbance—which may not yet 
have run its course—had been wholly 


speculative. The crops had not disap- 
peared, and reports concerning trade 
and manufactures continued to be of 
a very favorable character. 

Every year, in the record of financial 
undertakings and movements closely as- 
sociated with the Stock Exchange there 
is something that suggests an improve- 
ment of methods. In 1903, the curious 
history of the broken Shipyard Trust 
pointed to certain needed reforms in cor- 
poration procedure and the methods of 
promotion. It also emphasized the ex- 
pediency of enforcing the laws. There 
is no evidence that Receiver Smith has 
apologized for calling that Trust “an 
artistic swindle,” or that Superintendent 
Kilburn has expressed his regret for as- 
serting that some one had “ flagrantly 
transgressed the laws ” in operations con- 
nected with the promotion of it. There 
has been no legislative inquiry, no special 
grand jury, no prosecution; but such 
publicity as was given officially and other- 
wise to the case has exerted a restraining 
and salutary influence. 
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Lawson and the Amalgamated Copper 
Company have been fertile sources of 
suggestion in 1904. It is easy to ascribe 
to this agile and sensational speculator 
more power than he has ever exercised 
or possessed. His quality may be meas- 
ured by the admissions in his own adver- 
tisements. Cynics will differ in opinion 
as to whether the part he has played has 
been that of a principal, a partner, or an 
agent. The Amalgamated—a solvent 
and powerful, but somewhat mysterious, 
corporation—was a club ready to his 
hand. Shunning publicity, making no 
reports that threw light upon its affairs, 
meeting sharp attack with silence that 
to the ignorant may have seemed to be 
confession, it virtually invited assault in 
the market. Its quotations had run the 
gamut from 130 to 33, to the discom- 
fiture of the unwary. Believing that, by 
reason of the secrecy of its management 
and its refusal to defend itself, it has 
been a menace to share values resting 
upon frequent and frank reports, promi- 
nent and conservative journals are even 
saying that from its products the privi- 
leges of interstate committee should be 
withheld until such reports are made by 
its officers. Such being the attitude of 
enlightened journals, it is not surprising 
that the ignorant and misguided should 
look upon this powerful corporation 
as a piratical craft in the seas of 
finance. 

With such publicity as the Steel Cor- 
poration freely gives, the Amalgamated 
Copper Company would acquire stability 
for itself and promote stability in the 
general market. If the question whether 
all corporations prominent in the trans- 
actions of the Exchange ought not to 
be required to make adequate reports 
should be referred to a committee repre- 
senting great corporations and financial 
and fiduciary institutions, the officers and 
directors of this company would clearly 
be eligible for membership. No group of 
American capitalists is associated with 
the direction of a larger number of our 
most powerful and conservative financial 
institutions. For this reason it is diffi- 
cult to understand why they permit the 
Amalgamated to retain the unsavory 
reputation it has acquired and to be made 
a cause of financial disturbance. 

New York, Dec. 17 












































Staff Headquarters at Yentai, Near Liao-Yang. From a Sketch by a Japanese Artist 


With the Manchurian Army of Nippon 


BY A BUDDHIST CHAPLAIN 


[The following article is from the diary of one of the three Buddhist priests who 
left Japan at the beginning of the war to serve in General Oyama’s army at the front. 
The article describes the author’s experiences only up to the great battle of Liao-Yang. 
Mr. Adachi Kinnosuké, of New York, has translated and edited the manuscript for us. 


—EDITOR. ] 


ITHOUT wife and without chil- 
dren, more especially without 
money loaned out, and, more- 

over, without any debts, for the simple 
reason that I have always been without 
credit among my friends, I have found 
myself a rather convenient party to “ fol- 
low clouds and streams,” as an ancient 
Chinese poet put it, in the track of the 
all conquering army in a foreign land. 
Perhaps that was the reason why I have 
been honored with the distinction of 
serving our army as a chaplain. 

The saintly head of my temple is 78 
years of age; 78 winters have not chilled 
his blood. He carries with him the frag- 
rance of a saintly life. It was about two 
hours past midnight when we stood on 
the off-edge of a simple village. The 
head priest had accompanied me to this 
point, in spite of his age, to bid me good- 
by. 

“Without a mishap I pray that you 
may come back to us,” he said. After 
that there was silence, because something 
prevented me from framing a suitable 
phrase or two in response. In the silence, 
in the uncertain light of the paper-lan- 
tern I happened to carry, I saw the 


quiverings of my old teacher’s lips, and 
knew that he was repeating certain pas- 
sages from the Sutta. In the kindliness of 
his nature he wished, doubtless, that his 
young disciple should carry along with. 
him the divine protection of the sacred 
texts, full of virtue and full of wisdom. 
After all, there is an unearthy touch 
somewhere in the make-up of men-of- 
law. 

“Tf you would, you can laugh at me, 
saying that I am a mere frog within a 
well. Do not flowers fall into my world 
in the spring? Does not, also, the moon 
fall upon it of an autumn night?” So 
sang Sanyo Gaishi years ago. I'am of 
the country, a dweller in a small and 
simple village of the mountains. The 
boast of the frog in the well is also mine, 
and I have always taken a pride in the 
simplicity and unvarnished polish of the 
country folk. As soon as our good 
villagers got wind of my departure for 
the front to serve as a chaplain with the 
Manchurian army they managed. to find 
out somehow the date of my-departure, 
and these good folk gathered together. 
More than one hundred of the faithful 
found themselves together in the main 
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room of the temple to ask our Lord 
Buddha to cover me with infinite grace. 
They wished also to express their ap- 
preciation of what little 1 have managed 
to do for my villagers in my simple and 
short life. They were not sure that I 
would come back to them. A battlefield 
is a battlefield, after all, and a mortal, 
even if he happen to be a man-of-law, 
must be prepared to step on it with a thor- 
ough understanding of leaving his earth- 
ly life behind ; and so they came together, 
these good villagers, and I knew when I 
met them in that large room of the 
temple that I was not bowing to so many 
ceremonious bows, but that I was facing 
a solid expression of gratitude and good 
will. Indeed, it was the gathering of 
kindness and grace. 
At the railway depot there were again 
the villagers; the train whistled, and I 
heard them shout the “ Banzai;” never- 
theless, their patriotic enthusiasm was 
greatly dampened with their tears. A 
poor fellow, whom most of them knew 
from boyhood, was now going away. 
As I was stepping into the railway 
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coach some one rushed up to me. I saw 
he was a young man who had served as 
a letter-carrier for a few years. He was 
very poor. He forced a little package 
into my hand, and said: “If you have 
time, before you start for the front, bekind 
enough to me to buy whatever thing you 
need with this little sum I have managed 
to save. When the war broke out | 
meant to offer this to a soldier who might 
represent our village at the fighting line. 
Now that you are going to represent us 
in the more kindly office of a chaplain, I 
am very much happier to be allowed to 
present it to you.” In the little package 
were a few pieces of silver. For one 
moment do you suppose that I would ex- 
change these pieces of silver for a mil- 
lion pieces of gold of the rich? 

I am old-fashioned. I am a monk, and 
do not take very kindly to the new order 
of things. In all my days I have never 
put on a shirt of the foreign make; but 
what would you have? It is impossible 
for even an “ out-of-the-world ” to start 
for the front with the rest of the Nippon 
army of to-day in a kimono of a pure 

native cut. You ought to have 
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The Great Buddha in Nirvana. 
Buddhist as Details. 
Snails on the Head and also the Brow Jeweled 


Sacred Lotus Flowers of the 
This Picture Shows the Traditional 


seen me in my brave suit of 
khaki! Had I suddenly come 
in this my civilized costume 
upon the scarecrow which | 
had placed in the garden of 
our temple I do not know what 
apologies I could have offered 
it! As if I had purposely 
meant to highten the stagy ef- 
fect of my equipment, circum- 
stances forced me to carry an 
umbrella of the pure native 
type and manufacture. It was 
a blending with a vengeance of 
the Far East and the extreme 
West. The wise and the witty 
might have seen in me, never- 
theless, the Nippon of to-day 
in miniature. My get-up was 
amusing even to myself. For 
years past, in fact, for all the 
years that I have lived on earth, 
it has been my custom to hunt 
for my handkerchief in my long 
sleeves, and now I could never 
make my fingers understand 
that my arms are incased in a 
couple of broken stovepipes. 
So from time to time, I put 
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my hands for my handkerchief, and only 
found the vacant space. And this for- 
eign collar around my neck is the mis- 
chief of a thing! I don’t know why our 
good friends of the extreme West should 
like this horrible reminder around their 
necks? Even to a man-of-law, an “ out- 
of-the-world,” the starched collar is a 
constant reminder of a criminal about to 
be executed. 

The confusion that you find in the 
harbor of Ujina is beyond all talk. The 
Commissariat Department that is look- 
ing after 30,000 mouths, more or less— 
the fodder that they are getting ready 
for shipment is to be counted by so many 
tons. Here at this point are gathered 
all sorts of men, reservists, interpreters, 
all kinds of soldiers belonging to all sorts 
of regiments, divisions, battalions, with 
so many confusing numerical designa- 
tions: Especially the day I happened to 
arrive there was also the day when a 
certain battalion which was to be shipped 
to the front was also to arrive, and the 
landscape was choked with all kinds of 
soldiers. They talked very philosophical- 
ly, these soldiers of our country, and the 


fact that they are to go forth and meet 
one of the greatest military Powers in 
the world does not seem to trouble them 
in the least. Most of them were asleep. 
I wondered what they were dreaming 
of. When they leave their homes they 
do so with a thorough understanding 
that they would return only by a happy 
accident. Knowing this, their happy 
sleep gives you the impression of some- 
thing great, something that is noble, 
something that fosters your faith in this 
frivolous humanity, after all. I saw at 
one section of the city the distribution of 
bread to these men. They were given 
each a small loaf of bread, wholesome, 
no doubt, but as economically manufac- 
tured as possible. Now, among these 
men there were many who had left a 
parental table groaning with the weight 
of tempting delicacies. Every one of 
these men that I have seen accepted the 
loaf of bread with a hearty expression 
of gratitude in their words and in the 
expression of their-faces. The sight was 
quite touching enough to bring tears to 
the eyes of the casual observer. 

I went to get my passport at the head- 
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quarters of the Fifth Division. The 
officer in charge, Major Sugiyama, said 
to me: 

“In this summer weather it is espe- 
cially gracious of you, etc., etc. Permit 
me to mention an incident, because it 
might be good material for a sermon or 
two in the camps. The other day the 
Commissariat Department of a certain 
division found a few cases of provisions 
missing. They traced them to a certain 
point without any trouble, and further 
investigation showed that they were 
stolen at this point. Now, it seems that 
there were a few accursed merchants 
there who bought these cases of provi- 
sions from the thieves and sold the con- 
tents of those boxes to the men of the 
army at about three or four times the 
price they paid. Now those boxes of 
provisions were transported at public 
expense to that point. These merchants 
themselves had received no little assist- 
ance through the transportation facilities 
carried on at public expense that they 
might accompany the army and sell a 
few minor articles for the convenience of 
the soldier. I mention this thing to you 
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because the punishment that we could 
deal out to those merchants is ridiculous- 
ly trifling considering the crime. May 
I be permitted to hope that you men-of- 
law would take the trouble of visiting 
upon these rascals the punishment from 
Heaven that might be somewhat in pro- 
portion to the dastardly crimes they have 
perpetrated?” Then the Major went on 
to tell me some of his experiences with 
these low-souled Nippon merchants, who 
are far below brutes, and who have for 
centuries past been classed at the foot of 
our social caste system—just above the 
outcasts. In the days of the Nippon- 
China war, he said, he had occasion to 
enter into one of those saké shops on the 
field and purchase a glass of saké. On 
drinking it he found that it was over 50 
per cent. water, but the price was ex- 
orbitant even for the real article. How 
these merchants can fall to this depth in 
such days as these, when the entire coun- 
try is fighting for her very existence, 
etc., etc. 

At noon on the 13th of June our trans- 
port left a white bouquet of steam as a 
parting gift to the blue skies of Nippon, 
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and with shockingly hoarse shrieks it be- 
gan to tread out brocades upon the peace- 
ful ripples. In front of us gleamed a 
melting horizon. Peace was falling 
upon the blue and the green of the sea. 
The men and officers aboard, without a 
word, watched the shores, that began to 
move away from us and melt into a 
dream in a sort of touching farewell. 
The next day rain came in fine silk 
against the lead of the sky and the fog 
of the sea. At about eight o’clock in the 
evening we gathered together in the din- 
ing hall. There we opened a gathering 
for the discussion of the Law. Officers 
and men, there were altogether sixty of 
them. Among them I noticed the com- 
mander of the division.. After a’ number 
of remarks upon the Law, at the sug- 
gestion of the division commander the 
meeting was given up to the debates on 
sacred themes. Hundreds of difficult 
questions came out from the officers. It 


is true, then, that these officers, upon 
whose hours and attention military duties 
make such an exacting demand, seem 
to pay their respects to our Lord Bud- 
dha and give heed to the deeper things 


‘was a beautiful sight to see. 
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of life! We were on the eve of starting 
for a battlefield. This battle of stormy 
discussions out on that calm and unex- 
pected spot in the Yellow Sea came upon 
me as somewhat of a surprise. Graver 
things than even the issue of this war 
we have dared to discuss, and the night 
sped as a winged thing. It was twelve 
o'clock when the first thought of time 
came to us. 

On the 16th a viewless hand had wiped 
away every stain from the blue of the 
skies, and at nine o’clock in the morning 
there was the sound of a descending an- 
chor. At two o’clock in the afternoon 
we landed. Before us was a thousand-ri 
stretch... For the first time in my life 
my eyes fell upon’ the complexion of a 
continent. Through a village called 
Seikiatun we picked our way in the di- 
rection of Wokiatun, and covered the 
distance of about three ri. Past six 
o’clock in the evening, as the gloom was 
softening the awe-inspiring countenance 
of the continent, we reached the village 
of Wokiatun. Our home for the night 
We only 
regretted that it did not please the 
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gracious heaven to fashion us at the hour 
of birth in the admirable shape of a pig. 
If we were so fashioned we could have 
added to the harmony of things beauti- 
fully in this our new home. The size of 
the hovel in question was about three 
mats, and in this roomy palace it was 
the pleasure of the order of things for 
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proprieties in staying outside of my rain- 
coat, seemed all of a sudden to have lost 
its sense of etiquet. It suddenly became 
very bold and came through my rain- 
coat as if it were the most welcome guest 
to my skin. Moreover, the sea of mud 
was making all sorts of sport with our 
weary feet. We stopped for rest at 
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three of us, besides five interpreters, to 
pass a night as comfortably as possible. 
As for me, I took it into my head to fol- 
low the admirable example of many a 
saintly monk before me: I went out into 
the yard, I found a tree, and in the kind- 
ly shelter of its green mantle I saw the 
stars brighten and then fade into the 
break of day. 

The next day rain! The magnitude 
of the downpour was quite becoming to 
a great continent. At seven o’clock in 
the morning we started for Pulandien. 
After covering about four ri we opened 
our lunch. On this vast stretch of land, 
deluged with mud, there was not a drop 
of water fit to drink. Nevertheless, our 
appetities were thoroughly prepared to 
turn the coarsest food into a delicacy. 
The rain, which had up to this time been 
somewhat modest and observed all the 


every quarter of a mile, then began to 
stop at half its distance. It was away 
beyond eight o’clock at night when we 
reached our objective point. This day 
I covered eight ri—the longest, most 
wearisome and most heroic eight rt that 
I have covered in my life. 

The 18th was fair. At eight o'clock 
in the morning we started at the heels of 
a large transport wagon. It would seem 
that we put too much faith in the ability 
of the transport wagon as a guide. It 
became apparent that we had lost our 
way, and we had to double back on our 
tracks more than once. As the day wore 
on we lost sight of the transport wagon, 
and to us was given a humiliating mo- 
ment in which we freely confessed that 
we were even worse guides unto our feet 
than the transport wagon in the first part 
of the day. We were lost completely. 
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Night fell upon the strange road—to 
put it more exactly, upon the trackless 
stretch of land—and at a littleaftertwelve 
o’clock midnight, as if a happy chance 
had picked us up all of a sudden, we 
found ourselves face to face before the 
station house at Wafangau. At once 
we threw ourselves upon the mercy of the 
commissariat department of the division 
which had its headquarters there. 

On the 19th the sky still smiled. At 
five o’clock in the morning, after the re- 
pose of about three hours, we rose and 
started for a place called Kokako, 
rear of the headquarters. Once again we 
were treated to that choice luxury of a 
vagabond’s life—we lost our way. 

The next day we crossed Fuchau 
River, passed Malingtun to our right, and 
at four o’clock we at last reached our 
objective point. That night all the weary 
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significance of the day, the virtue of the 
bath, with becoming lines. 

The 23d was fair. At nine o'clock in 
the morning we headed north. At noon 
we passed Tonyantai. I came upon a 
private. He was stooping down with 
his hands stretched out before him over 
a mud pool; he was thirsty. I laid my 
hand on his shoulder and said: “ You 
had better be careful.” The private 
looked up at me with the expression that 
you sometimes catch in the eyes of a 
frightened doe. He said: “ Last night 
I lost the chance of securing my rations 
and my water. I have missed two of my 
meals. My canteen is empty. I know 
this muddy water will hurt me, perhaps; 
but what would you have? When I am 
so thirsty it is hard for me to discharge 
my duties. It is to hurt myself, my 
health, and discharge my duty, or to 
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journeyings from the coast to this inland 
point became entangled in our dreams. 


On the 21st bright dawn! This day 
is made forever historic as the day on 
which we enjoyed the first good bath 
since landing upon this great continent. 
It would take a poet and a philosopher 
of the first order to commemorate the 


neglect the duty and preserve my health. 
I only preferred the first of the dilemma.” 
Happily my canteen that day was not 
touched. Without a word I offered it 
to him. “ You will need it,” he said. 
“Not quite as badly as you are needing 
it now,” I said. “ So, then, you have not 
learned to appreciate the virtue of clean 
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water?” he said, and with swimming eyes 
he accepted the gift. The instance made 
an impression upon me. Even a private 
on duty in a remote corner, far from 
the field of battle, is mindful only of 
doing his duty. Duty! It is the only god 
whom our soldiers serve on a: battle- 
field. It is not without reason that the 
Russians are declaring that nobody can 
fight against such a singular set of men 
as our soldiers. At six o'clock we 
reached Kokiatun. We met an orderly, 
and he told us that for the night the 
headquarters had moved. Between it 
and ourselves there was a wavy stretch 
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the time of peace. Certainly the sight 
of pink tea, of grapes, of sponge-cake and 
cigarets contrasted with the rigor and 
simplicity of life which the army in camp 
imposes upon officers and men. These 
articles, which look, in this setting like 
the sudden blossoming of spring flowers 
out of the frozen soil of December, were 
brought to the division commander as 
a present from a far away friend at home. 
The division commander never enjoys a 
luxury or a pleasure alone. Nothing re- 
freshes his palace but that the same thing 
would at the same time refresh his men 
as well. It is not without reason that the 
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of millet field, not a thread of road break- 
ing it. If there is no road before us, the 
only thing that we could do was very 
plain—we had to make one, and so we 
did. Through the valleys we passed, 
came out upon a river bank, and we fol- 
lowed its stream up to our objective 
point. The hour was eight o’clock in the 
evening. 

July 4th, the sky without clouds. On 
my return to camp I found a surprise 
waiting. The daintiness of it was almost 
touching: it was an invitation from the 
commander of the division to “tea and 
cakes.” We had the pleasure, three men 
of sable cloaks, to attend the function— 
it was more of a ceremony than a feast. 
Perhaps it was meant to remind us of the 
luxuries our lips were wont to enjoy in 


men under him would share with him the 
blackest fortunes of war. 

August 9th. With the whitening of 
the east came the reports of guns. At 
six o’clock we started, and about nine 
o'clock in the morning I found myself 
in a rather proud position on the back 
of a coolie, being carried like a spoiled 
child across the river. Having covered 
over three ri and a half, we gained the 
south gate of Kaiping. The gate was 
imposing ; it was crowned with the sun- 
flag. At the entrance of it our soldiers 
stood guard. I found our headquarters 
housed in a magnificent yamen. It was 
called the Hall of the Meeting of Three 
Streams. In the alcove of honor of the 
main hall of the yamen I saw the statue 
of our Lord Sakya. Out of the north 
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gate of the city a few steps ahead was 
a hill. On the morning of this very day 
our army took it from the Russians, and 
even now, facing the enemy on the hill 
ranges ahead of us, the artillery duel is 
ripening. Far away in front of us cut- 
ting the blue above the horizon I can see 
the rings of smoke. They were the 
burstings of our shrapnels. Upon the 
sharp shoulder of a rock not far away 
from where I stand I see something that 
looks very much like the fall of light- 
ning; it is a Russian shell searching our 
artillery position. Suddenly I come upon 
the regimental chief, Hara. He says to 
me: 

“In the battle of the morning the 
enemy fled, leaving behind them two 
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His words were few, as you see, but 
the tone in which they were spoken told 
how much this chief must have thought 
of these eight men he had lost. His 
voice could hardly sorrow more for the 
loss of his own brothers. They must 
have been very brave men, these eight, 
and as three of us priests intoned the 
sacred texts over their graves I heard 
the suppressed sobbing of these men, 
their comrades. 

August 23d. Three o’clock in the 
morning. Following the staff, we broke 
camp. The road which stretched away 
before us was choice and very inviting. 
The mud literally reached our knees,-and 
the darkness of night before our eyes 
was as thick as the mud. It would seem 
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corpses. I pray you, according to the 
great mercy of the Buddha, which falls 
upon all in equal measure, to afford them 
the grace of a prayer that would serve 
them as a guide and guard through the 
shadowy paths.” 

I followed him to the hasty grave in 
which they were interred. After the 
ceremony I climbed a hill and stood face 
to face with the battlefield. I opened 
my lunch. Suddenly there came to me 
an orderly and said: 

“ The dead are on the crest of that hill 
yonder. I pray you to come and afford 
them the funeral rites.” 

So I was led into the presence of the 
commander of the Third Company of the 
Sixth Battalion, Engineers. The com- 
mander said to me: 

“There are eight dead here; all of 
them have come from my command. I 
beg you for the courtesy of the reciting 
of suttas.” 


that this Manchurian country had made 
up its mind to afford everybody a fair 
chance of being a brave soldier. If, being 
priests, we are deprived of handling the 
sword and commanding the fire, we have 
quite as persistent and brave a foe as the 
Russians dare claim themselves to be, in 
the mud and in the blackness of night. 
At half-past four a.m. we actually man- 
aged to walk over a hill. At three in the 
afternoon we stopped to spend the night. 
From the headquarters came the news: 
“To-morrow we shall see the beginning 
of a decisive battle.” 

August 24. Over thirty thousand of 
the enemy were behind the fortification 
which nature had stretched over the dis- 
tance of four ri along the crest of the 
hill. Russian engineers taxed their skill 
at a few points where nature happened to 
be careless in this superb fortress of de- 
fense. It seemed as if they had covered 
the hill ranges with an almost unbroken 
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park of artillery. Rising at three o’clock 
in the morning we made for a modest hill 
town: to the south and there stationed 
ourselves for a goodly view. Finding 
that it fell short in satisfying the desires 
of our hearts we climbed down the hill, 
covered half a ri in front of us, and 
gained a hight to the north. It was 
five thirty in the morning. All of a sud- 
den there was the report of a gun. Per- 
haps it was one of those tentative in- 
vitations for the Russian guns to answer 
and thereby make known where they are. 
Sure enough the enemy opened fire. 
Their shells fell some four hundred 
meters from our artillery position. It 
became more and more savage and be- 
gan to search our positions closer. But 
our guns were without a word. 

“Pity! The position of the hostile 


guns are not located with exactness,” 
came from one of the artillerymen. This 
sentence coming to us through the thick 
falling of hostile shells excited my blood. 
And I wonder why. I am a man-of-law, 
an out-of-the-world, and suddenly I find 
myself in the thick of the children of fire, 


seeking for the blood of men. Why 
should I take thought to the affairs of 
our gunners? How has it come to pass 
that I feel impatient over the inability 
of our men to discover the hostile gyin 
positions? Why is it that my heart is 
without comfort because my mind thinks 
that the opportunity which is precious 
is fast passing from the grasp of these 
gunners? 

Just then there came a shell which 
fell square into the midst of our park. 
Horses were struck down; a number of 
men were wounded. The sight made me 
cover my eyes. Our gunners opened the 
fire at what they were rather sure of 
being the Russian gun position. It was 
at three p.m. that we knew the position 
of the Russian guns with a certainty. It 
was rather singular that all this time our 
shells were telling upon the Russian guns 
almost without the waste of a single 
shell. The shelling became more and 
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more savage, and we were ordered to 
withdraw to the back of a hill from which 
the men of the general staff were watch- 
ing the action. We descended the hill, 
passed through the congested lines of 
ammunition wagons, and came upon a 
soldier who was leaning heavily upon his 
sword. He was limping his way to a 
bandage station. It seemed as if a shell 
had carried away one of his legs. An 
officer turned to him and said: “ How 
is your wound?” He answered simply: 
“A broken fragment of a shell carried 
away a portion of my leg.” “ Why don’t 
you ask for a stretcher?” the officer 
asked him. The soldier turned his pleas- 
ant smile upon the officer and said, point- 
ing to his leg : “ This, this, sir ? Why, we do 
not call this a wound. If I were to take 
a stretcher my friends would think that I 
am really ill, and there are so many men 
who really need stretchers.” Without 
another word the private limped on. 

September 1st. After a visit to the 
field hospital I came home in the night. 
Nervous flashes of searchlights in the 
direction of Liao-Yang saved me the 
trouble of carrying a lantern. The 
sounds of a storm filled the air, the thun- 
der and lightning of which were a thou- 
sand guns in action—the toys which the 
latter day civilization of ours has placed 
in the hands of two nations that we might 
play a modern game manfully. 

September 2d. In my ears were the 
sounds of battle. I said to myself, look- 
ing in the direction of Liao-Yang: 

“Tt seems as if they are doing some- 
thing yonder. Why, then, this leisure 
here, and why, then, this peace?’ I now 
came upon a company of our soldiers 
who were holding the rear. One of 
them stepped up to me and said: “A 
dot or a phrase, I beg you, man-of-law, 
to dye your brush for the souvenir of this 
life.” I wrote upon a piece of paper: 
_ “Death. One who would look through 
it is a man.” 

With the fall of day came the news of 
the fall of Liao-Yang. 
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New York’s Great Financial Institutions 


and Their 


Presidents 


BY SERENO S. PRATT 


Associate Epitor or THE ‘“‘ WALL STREET JouRNAL ” 


OT long before his death: the late 
Frederick D. Tappen, President 
of the Gallatin National Bank, 

was entering the Rector Street station of 
the Elevated Railroad when a hand was 
placed gently on his shoulder. It was the 
hand of James Stillman, President of the 
National City Bank. 

“ Tappen,” said Stillman, as Mr. Tap- 
pen turned to greet him, “it is a great 
thing to have the respect and regard of 
everybody.” 

Thus did the banker of To-day pay 
tribute to the banker of Yesterday. 

Content with a moderate fortune, 
tho possessing unlimited opportunities 
to achieve great wealth, Mr. Tappen was 
perhaps the best example of the banker 


of a generation that has passed. Presi- 
dent of an important bank, he did not 
seek unduly to expand its deposits by un- 
sound methods or to increase its profits 


by underwritings and speculation. He 
represented the principle of co-operation 
in banking as distinguished from that of 
concentration, which is the spirit of the 
present day. It was he who in every 
time of panic was called upon to lead in 
uniting the banks of New York to stay 
the progress of insolvency. 

But centralization is taking the place 
of federation. The power of the Clear- 
ing House, which is federation, and to 
which Mr. Tappen devoted the best serv- 
ice of his life, is less, while the power of 
a few banks of immense deposits is far 
more than ten years ago. These banks 
are still connected with the Clearing 
House, but are not, nevertheless, depend- 
ent upon it, and they can, whenever they 
choose, control it. President Hepburn, 
of the Chase National Bank, has said that 
in another panic like that of 1893 there 
would be no need of loan certificates and 
a loan committee. A few strong banks 
could get together and by use of their 
reserves or by importing gold could 


erect an effective breakwater against the 
tide of disaster. 

This in a large measure marks the dif- 
ference between the banking of Tappen 
and the banking of Stillman. Ten years 
ago several of the large banks were re- 
ducing their capitalization. To-day the 
tendency is to increase capitalization. 
This is undoubtedly largely due to the 
action of the law of supply and demand. 
A bigger country, with bigger transac- 
tions, carried on in a wholesale way, re- 
quires bigger banks. But what is more 
important than the increase in the size of 
banking institutions is the difference 
which has taken place in the methods, 
spirit and trend of the new banking. 

The banking power of the world since 
1890 has increased 110.25 per cent. The 
banking power of the United States in 
the same time has increased 168.47 per 
cent. The banking power of New York 
has increased by a larger percentage 
than even that of the United States. The 
resources of the national banks in this 
city have increased in that time 197 per 
cent., and trust company deposits in the 
past ten years have grown 240 per cent. 
The Comptroller of the Currency reports 
that while in 1903 of all the loans of the 
national banks in tke United States 18 
per cent. were in New York, the propor- 
tion in 1904 is 22 per cent. Nearly 40 
per cent. of all the cash resources of the 
Clearing House banks is held by three 
banks, and of the increase in resources of 
all the national banks of the United 
States in the past year 22 per cent. is 
represented by the increase of five New 
York institutions. 

Such facts as these give some idea of 
the growth of the banking power in the 
United States and of its rapid concentra- 
tion in New York and in a few banks in 
New York. 

The great reservoirs of credit are the 
national and State banks, the trust com- 
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NEW YORK’S FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


panies, the savings banks and the insur- 
ance companies, and a close examination 
shows an extraordinary alliance between 
the most important of these institutions, 
linking them into two or three financial 
chains, possessing a power that cannot 
be computed. Webster declared that 
credit was the “ vital air” of commerce. 
So that these great groups of banking 
credit exercise an immense influence over 
the very element which commerce must 
breathe in order to exist. 

The three leading life insurance com- 
panies, the Mutual, 
the Equitable and 
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and the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
companies. Mr. Baker, of the First Na- 
tional, is a trustee of the Mutual Life, 
and Mr. Snyder, of the Bank of Com- 

merce, is a director of the Equitable. 
Now these insurance companies and 
banks have intimate relations, in some 
cases extending to the point of control 
with other banks, trust companies and 
savings banks, not. only in New York, 
but in other cities.. Thus the National 
City Bank is at the head of one group 
consisting of five national banks, three 
State banks and 





the New York, 
with assets of 
more than $1,100,- 
000,000, or over 
54 per cent. of the 
total life insurance 
resources of the 
country, them- 
selves loaners of 
$40,000,000 on 


stock and bond se- 
curities, and hav- 
ing on deposit in 


banks more than 
$70,000,000, are in 
intimate alliance 
with the three most 
powerful banks, 
the National City, 
the National Bank 
of Commerce and 
the First National, 
having aggregate 


four trust compa- 
nies in New York 
alone, having ag- 
gregate deposits of 
$400,000,000, while 
the Bank of Com- 
merce, in connec- 
tion -with the 
Equitable Life and 
Mutual Life Insur- 
ance companies, is 
linked with five of 
the largest trust 
companies in the 
city. The First 
National and the 
Chase National are 
bound together so 
closely as to make 
practically one 
financial combina- 
tion. There are 
thus three great 
groups of banks 








net deposits of 





and insurance 





$415,000,000. Mr. 
McCurdy, of the 
Mutual, and a 
number of his fellow trustees are direct- 
ors in the Bank of Commerce. Mr. 
Alexander and Mr. Hyde, of the Equit- 
able, and others of that company are 
directors of the same institution, which 
has thus become known as the “ insur- 
ance company” bank. Mr. McCall, of 
the New York Life, is a director of both 
the National City and the First National 
banks, and his Vice-President, Mr. Per- 
kins, is not only a director of the National 
City Bank, but also a partner of J. P. 
Morgan. Mr. Stillman, of the National 
City, is a director of the New York Life, 
and the bank is also represented in the 
direction of the Equitable, the Mutual 


JAMES STILLMAN, 
President of the National City Bank 


companies. Toone 
Wall Street at- 
taches the name of 
Rockefeller. To another it gives the name 
of Morgan. The third is known as the 
Mutual-Equitable group. Some would 
further reduce these three groups to two, 
and in some things there can be no 
doubt they move as one. It is not meant 
by this that the different links of these 
chains are not in most matters independ- 
ent of the others, or that there is not com- 
petition between the groups, but that on 
occasions they are subject to the supreme 
interests which constitute the common 
bonds between them. 

Along with this concentration of credit 
power there have developed many other 
striking changes which separate the 
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banking of to-day from that of twenty 
and even ten years ago. The most con- 
spicuous of these is the evolution of what 
is called “ department store” banking— 
that is to say, banks or trust companies 
composed of many departments uniting 
in One institution almost every branch of 
banking, including even bond depart- 
ments, in which investments are directed 
and the purchase and sale of securities 
are conducted. The tendency is to make 
one institution do the work that a dozen 
in former days might do. 

It was, perhaps, inevitable, altho to 
be deplored, that the concentration 
which has been described should be at- 
tended, certainly in New York, which is 
the financial center of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, with a distinct trend toward 
financial banking as distinguished from 
commercial banking—that is to say, 
banking that concerns itself with the sale 
of securities and the promotion of great 
enterprises through loans to corpora- 
tions more than in meeting the credit 
needs of merchants. When it is said that 
the three greatest insurance companies 
own $658,000,000 of securities, that the 
national banks in New York carry over 


$200,000,000 of securities, and that the 
trust companies in this city carry $200,- 
000,000 in stock investments, some idea 
is obtained of the immense stake these in- 
stitutions have in the investment market 
independently of their loans on collater- 
als, which may be estimated at more than 
$1,000,000,000. 

I was speaking not long ago of this 
concentration in banking to one of the 
most eminent statesmen in the United 














RICHARD DBLAFIELD, 
President of the National Park Bank 


States. He made this interesting com- 
ment: j 

“ The strength of the nation should be 
in the wealth and prosperity of its coun- 
try towns and villages. But the cities are 
rapidly sapping their vitality. Popula- 
tion and wealth are concentrated more 
and more in the great cities. The inde- 
pendent producers and merchants of the 
smaller cities and towns are being ab- 
sorbed into the business of the great cor- 
porations, whose headquarters are in the 
big cities. The independent merchant or 
manufacturer who had his store or shop 
in a country town, owned his own house 
there, used the profits of his business in 
the place where those profits were made, 
and contributed to its prosperity and in- 
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fluence, is gradually being forced to sell 
out to the big concern in the city. There- 
after the place of the small independent 
merchant is taken by a hired man, a 
superintendent, in the pay of the corpora- 
tion, and the profits of the business, in- 
stead of remaining in the town, go to the 
city. The same process is beginning in 
the field of banking, and not only is the 
money of the country being more and 
more concentrated in the big cities, but I 
believe that the great city banks will in- 
evitably secure control of local banks in 
every part of the United States, and thus 
the process of concentration be carried 
to the farthest limits.” _- 

“What is the remedy for this?” I 
asked. 

“TI know of none,” he replied. 

Yet by many this development is re- 
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President of the American Exchange National 
Bank 


garded not merely as inevitable, but as 
altogether desirable, a natural response 
to economic law. A leading financial 
vriter of London, who recently made a 
‘tour of the United States studying con- 
litions here, expressed his opinion, in 
conversation with me, that this concen- 
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tration was in line with increased sta- 
bility and improved monetary conditions 
in the United States, and that it should 
be facilitated by the establishment cf a 
system of branch-making like that which 
exists in England. In this view I cannot 
entirely agree. It seems to me that the 
point of highest safety and economic 
efficiency must lie midway between the 
concentration toward which we are 
steadily progressing and that wide dif- 
fusion and independence that formerly 
existed. 

But if this power is inevitable it is in 
the highest degree important that it 
should be wisely administered. The men 
who have created this concentration and 
who control it in large measure have in 
their hands the destinies of American 
business, and if there is any question as to 
the outcome of the concentration which 
they represent it is not so much on ac- 
count of what they may do as for fear 
of their successors. For what may be 
safe in the hands of strong men would 
be dangerous indeed in the hands of 
weak men. 

Concerning Mr. Stillman, who is 
President of the National City Bank and 
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President of the Fourth National Bank 


now heads the most notable of the three 
great financial groups, it has been said 
that he is the fastest thinker and the 
smallest talker among all the bankers. 
But tho Stillman commonly says little, he 
can speak when occasion requires and 
speak fluently and well. He has even a 
keen sense of dramatic effect and he has 
the art of making his silences as eloquent 
as Mrs. Fiske’s most theatrical pauses. 
When Mr. Stillman presides at a fully at- 
tended meeting of the Board of Directors 
at the National City Bank it is estimated 
that more than $11,000,000,000 in cor- 
porate securities and more than one-third 
of the industrial trust capitalization of 
the country are represented. But no one 
doubts that where he sits is the head of 
the table, even tho a Rockefeller is pres- 
ent. Mr. Stillman is credited with three 
ambitions—first, to transmit to his de- 
scendants a family fortune greater than 
he received from his father; second, to 
be President of the greatest bank in 
America ; third, to show how such a bank 
should be organized and directed so as 
to produce the fullest economic results. 
George F. Baker, of the First National 


Bank, has given to his institution an in- 
dividuality such as is possessed by no 
other bank in America. He has spent his 
life in banking and he rose to the presi- 
dency regularly through promotion from 
the lower positions. But it is not as a 
banker, but as a financier, that he has 
won his success and fortune. He is less 
interested in banking on its commercial 
thay on its financial side. Thrown early 
into intimate relations with financiers 
who were trained in partnership with Jay 
Cooke, and more recently with men in 
control of the most powerful corpora- 
tions, Mr. Baker has for years been iden- 
tified with railfoad financiering. 

Mr. Snyder, of the Bank of Commerce, 
became connected with that institution 
about a year ago as a result of the West- 
ern National Bank consolidating with it. 
His promotion has been rapid. Like Mr. 
Cannon and Mr. Hepburn, of the Chase 
National. Bank, who were formerly 
Comptrollers of the Currency; Mr. 


James, of the Lincoln National, who 
was formerly Postmaster-General; Mr. 
Gage, of the United States Trust Com- 


pany, who was formerly Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Mr. Vanderlip, of the Na- 
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tional City Bank, who was formerly 
Assistant Secretary, Mr. Snyder’s en- 
trance into New York banking was 
through the door of the Government 
service, in which he first served as private 
secretary to Daniel Manning when he was 
Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Snyder 
may best described in the words of Mr. 
Hyde, of the Equitable, who said of him: 

“‘ Snyder always has the banking situa- 
tion well in hand. He does not make 
mistakes; he does not quibble, and he 
wastes no time.” 

Concerning President McCurdy, of the 
Mutual Life; President Alexander, of the 
Equitable Life, and President McCall, of 
the New York Life, it is scarcely needful 
to speak, as the very fact that they are 
at the head of these immense institutions 
is in itself sufficient proof of their great 
executive ability. These men are truly 
international financiers. The business of 
their companies extends into many for- 
eign nations and they are owners of the 
securities of many different Govern- 
ments, so that there are hardly any other 
three men in the United States whose 
business requires them to take such a 
wide view of things. Mr. Alexander, 
who served under Henry B. Hyde and 


succeeded him as President of the Equit- 
able on his death, is not only a thorough- 
ly equipped expert in insurance, but he is 
also a conspicuous type of the college 
man in business. His recent address be- 
fore the Yale University upon insurance 
is one of the best presentations of that 
subject that has ever been made. Mr. 
Alexander has a decided literary talent 
and a few years ago published a book of 
his own college recollections, entitled 
“ Princeton, Old and New.” It would 
be difficult to estimate the scope and 
power of Mr. McCurdy’s influence, as 
that extends not merely over the old and 
conservative company of which he is the 
President, but in every direction in the 
financial world, in the market for invest- 
ments, in the control of corporations and 
in the promotion of business activity. 
Mr. McCall, of the New York Life, like 
some of the bank presidents who have 
been named, entered the insurance busi- 
ness through the door of the public serv- 
ice. He was one of the best superin- 
tendents of insurance that the State of 
New York ever had and on his retire- 
ment from that office it is not surprising 
that he was invited to attach himself to 
the Equitable Life, with which he served 
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as comptroller for several years. When 
the New York Life was injured by a 
period of mismanagement it took a clear- 
headed, vigorous man to reorganize it. 
Mr. McCall was called upon to perform 
that work, and the notable results of his 
policy are revealed in the extraordinary 
growth which that institution has en- 
joyed since he became its President. 
But there are other insurance men and 
bankers independent of this remarkable 
group of financial institutions to whom 
some reference must be made, even in 
this brief review of the money power of 
New York. No estimate of the insur- 
ance power would be complete that did 
not take some account of John R. Hege- 
man, President of the Metropolitan Life ; 
John F. Dryden, President of the Pru- 
dential Life, and Colonel Jacob L. 
Greene, of the Connecticut Mutual, for 
all three of these institutions stand 


among the strongest in the country. Al- 
tho the headquarters of the Prudential 
and Connecticut Mutual are outside of 
this State, yet from a financial standpoint 
they are closely identified with this city. 


All three of these men have made a dis- 
tinct mark both in insurance and in finan- 
cial management. Mr. Hegeman. and 
Senator Dryden have built up two great 
institutions, devoted largely to industrial 
insurance, thus carrying far and wide, 
among even the lowest of wage-earners, 
the benefits of this beneficent system. 
Mr. Hegeman has an original personal- 
ity, and, like all successful men, has an 
enormous capacity for work, while his 
knowledge of insurance in all its 
branches on both its theoretical and 
practical sides has made him a veritable 
encyclopedia on the subject. The Presi- 
dent of the Prudential is not only a 
power in insurance, but has become a 
leader in the manifold business activities 
of New Jersey, and his election to the 
United States Senate two years ago testi- 
fies both to the regard with which he is 
held and his great influence in that State. 

On the whole there are no finer types 
of business men as developed in the 
stress and competition of modern busi- 
ness than those who preside over the 
leading financial institutions of New 
York. Naturally they take the color of 
the times in which they live. They are 
different from their predecessors in much 
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the same respect as the conditions of 
banking are different. The business man 
of to-day is built on larger lines than his 
ancestor. He is bolder, but his courage 
is based upon a stronger grasp of world 
conditions. 

Among the notable bank presidents of 
the city is Dumont Clarke, of the Ameri- 
can Exchange Bank, who long served 
under George S. Coe, and who has 
caught and retained much of the spirit of 
that great banker of a former generation. 
The place of Mr. Clarke in the banking 
business of New York is not measured 
entirely by the strength of his large bank, 
for his influence goes outside of that in- 
stitution, and he is now and will be for 
two years to come President of the 
Clearing House Association. Another 
notable banker, and one who is closely 
identified with one of the three great 
financial groups which have been de- 
scribed, is James T. Woodford, of the 
Hanover National Bank, which has 
many close bonds with the National City 
Bank. Mr. Woodward has been Presi- 
dent of the Clearing House Association, 
but tho naturally retiring in disposition, 
appearing little in public, is a man of 
great force of character and executive 
ability. 

Mr. Delafield, President of the Na- 
tional Park Bank, which ranks fourth in 
resources in the city and is the largest 
bank outside of the three main groups or 
chains of financial institutions, is physical- 
ly the largest banker in New York, and 
his bigness is not by any means confined 
to his physique. The National Park 
Bank was a great institution before Mr. 
Delafield was placed at the head of it, 
but he has kept it steadily in the fore- 
ground, which is no slight achievement 
in these last ten years of severe competi- 
tion, leading to increasing concentration 
01 deposits in a few institutions. Mr. 
Delafield’s proclaimed principle in bank- 
ing is that his duty as bank President is 
not chiefly to his stockholders, but to his 
depositors, not mainly to earning large 
dividends, but to safeguarding the de- 
posits of the bank’s customers. * In his 
opinion a bank is like a railroad in this 
respect. A railroad is a business enter- 
prise, carried on to earn profits for its 
owners, but its chief duty is to secure the 
safety of its patrons. 
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The Lincoln National Bank, of which 
Mr. James is President, is an institution 
which is identified with the National City 
group. Mr. James has probably the 
largest acquaintance and the most accu- 
rate memory for names and faces of any 
business man in the city of New York, 
a fact which in connection with his many 
admirable executive qualities explains his 
notable success. Few bankers have had 
so varied an experience in so many dif- 
ferent walks of life as Mr. Hepburn, of 
the Chase National, has enjoyed. As 
member of the State Assembly he became 
known all over the United States as 
chairman of “ the Hepburn Committee,” 
which investigated the railroads some 
twenty years ago. Later he was the 
State Superintendent of Banks and after- 
ward Comptroller of the Currency. He 
is a lawyer as well as a banker and an 
author as well as a statesman Mr. 
Porter, President of the famous Chemi- 
cal Bank, which is noted as néver having 
suspended specie payments dur:ng its 
long career, which is one of the three 
national banks in New York that pays 
no interest on deposits of other banks 
and trust companies, and whose stock is 
quoted higher than that of any other 
bank in the United States, is one of the 
youngest of the bank presidents. Like 
James G. Cannon, the able Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Fourth National Bank, and 
President Woolverton, of the Gallatin 
National Bank, Mr. Porter is a‘'graduate 
of the Fifth Avenue Bank, which has 
gained the reputation of being New 
York’s banking “ kindergarten,’ inas- 
much as a large number of officers of 
other banks have graduated from it. Mr. 
Porter has a thorough, practical knowl- 
edge of banking in all its branches, and 
with all the aggressiveness and courage 
of the new generation he possesses also 
that conservatism which distinguished 
his predecessor, G. G. Williams. Mr. 
Porter was recently elected a member of 
the Clearing House Committee. 

Mr. Simmons, President of the Fourth 
National, has long been one of the most 
prominent men of New York and has 
filled more. places of distinction in the 
business world than any other of our 
bankers. Twenty years ago he was Presi- 
dent of the Stock Exchange, during the 
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panic of 1884. He has also been Presi- 
dent of the Clearing House Association 
and is now in the line of promotion to be 
President of the Chamber of Commerce. 
He served with notable skill as President 
of the Board of Education, and many 
years ago was Grand Master of the Ma- 
sonic Order of New York. Soon after 
he became President one of the leading 
merchants of New York visited him and 
asked that certain irregular privileges be 
extended to his firm. Mr. Simmons de- 
murred. The merchant was surprised. 

“Sir,” he said, “ you are a new man 
here and do not know me. I can help 
or harm any bank.” 

Mr. Simmons drew himself up erect 
and sternly replied:, “ Sir, it is evident 
that you do not know me. As long as I 
am President of this bank not one act 
shall be permitted that is not in accord- 
ance with honorable methods and sound 
business principles.” 

No record of the banking power of 
New York should fail to take some ac- 
count of the great savings banks of the 
city. There are twenty-eight of these in- 
stitutions in New York, with deposits of 
over $625,000,000, and sixteen in Brook- 
lyn, with deposits of $182,000,000. 
Among the presidents of these institu- 
tions who have taken a prominent part 


in the business of the city, not alone in . 


the operations of their own institutions, 
but also in the discussions of the State 
Savings Banks Association, in the 
Chamber of Commerce and in other pub- 
lic bodies may be mentioned Mr. Wood, of 
the Bowery; Mr. Rhoades, of the Green- 
wich; Mr. Sturgis, of the Seamen’s; Mr. 
McMahon, of the Immigrant Industrial, 
and Mr. Sprague, of the Union Dime. 
These men are active but conservative 
forces in finance, standing for sound in- 
vestment and for the safeguarding of the 
savings of the thousands of wage-earners 
in the City of New York. It is to the 
everlasting credit of the savings bank 
presidents, and notably to the men whom 
I have mentioned, that steady resistance 
has been made by these institutions to 
every measure taken to widen the scope 
of their investments in securities so as 
to permit the use of the funds of which 
they are trustees in ways that lead to 
the borderland of speculation. 
New York City, 
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I KNow not if my Lord was born 
When Winter winds blew fierce and cold, 
And hungry wolves with snarling sped 
Across the wild Judean wold, 
And anxious shepherds vigil kept 
The while their timid charges slept. 


Perchance ’twas Spring-time when he came, 


When all the fields were bright with bloom, 


When lambs ran bleating everywhere, 
And all the world forgot its gloom; 
Forgot its gloom for simple glee 

In Spring-time’s ageless mystery. 


I know not when my Lord was born; 
Nor if the flocks were folded fast, 


+ Or nipped the herbage ranging free, 


When first their watchers stood aghast, 
Then with delight and reverence heard 
The herald-angel’s blessed word. 


The Meaning of 


The Spring-Time of the Soul 


A SONG FOR THE CHRISTMAS TIME 
BY ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD 


But this I know—when he was born 
His coming brought new life to roll 
In widening billows deep and far— 
The very Spring-time of the soul— 
Till here to-night I seem to hear 
The angel voices chanting clear. 


The angel voices !—how they swell 
In that high peal of peace on earth; 
Hark! how they tell afresh to-night 
The story of the Saviour’s birth, 
Proclaiming to the furthest pole 
New birth and Spring-time for each soul 


I know not when my Lord was born, 
Nor in my gladness care to ask; 
But well I know he came to save 
And richly wrought his heavenly task; 
For nightly now across my way 
The Star of Bethlehem sheds its ray. 


Easton, Pa. 


Christmas for the 


Twentieth Century 


BY THE REV. H. 


HENSLEY HENSON 


CaNoNn OF WESTMINSTER 


[It is not a year since Canon Henson, 


the distinguished preacher of St. Margaret’s, 


startled not only the English Churchmen, but all English-speaking Christians, by an 
article in The Contemporary in which he declared that not only in the Old Testament, 
but also in the New, we must recognize a large element of myth, which includes the so- 


called Gospel of the Childhood of our Lord. 


His theological position gives special inter- 


est to his teaching as to the value of Christmas in these days of scientific criticism. 


—EDITOR.] 


T is vain to deny that men’s minds are 
troubled about our old Christmas 
festival. There are questionings in 

the air so insistent and so audible that 
they are beginning to pierce the walls of 
Christian homes and to reach the wor- 
shipers in the churches. As the pathetic 
story of the infancy of Jesus is rehearsed 
among us it carries along with it asso- 
ciations of repugnant yet multiplying 
controversies, as well as: those gentle and 
elevating suggestions which have made 


ee | 


Christmas a yearly Apocalypse of the 
kinder sentiments of men. Has Christ- 
mas any meaning for the Twentieth Cen- 
tury? is a question which, variously 
phrased, asked in scorn, or in anguish, 
or in calm determination as of men who 
will see the facts that they may face 
them, is everywhere being proposed. To 
that question, perhaps, we may go some 
way toward suggesting the answer. 
Four points seem to stand out as 
claiming inclusion in an answer which 
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is at once just, complete and satisfying. 
In the first place, and taking the lowest 
ground, it will hardly be doubted by any 
thoughtful student of our civilization 
that the religious prominence given to 
the Mother and the Child by all sections 
of the Christian Church is of the utmost 
social value. It is not only avowed be- 
lievers in the Christian religion who are 
affected, and affected for good, by this 
concentration of thought on those tender 
and venerable figures. We are warned 
by our wisest guides that as modern civil- 
ization becomes more urban and strenu- 
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thropist, the philosopher, the man of hu- 
mane disposition will—whatever may be 
his view of the Christian dogma built on 
the tradition—feel nothing but kindness 
and appreciation for this great service 
which Christianity is rendering to the 
modern world in thus sustaining in its 
midst an ideal which it is singularly diffi- 
cult to keep within the view of those 
who are imprisoned in its vast cities and 
fired with its squalid and ruthless zeal 

for material success. 
In the next place, advancing one step 
farther into the meaning of Christmas, 
will it not be 





ous, so are the 
conditions of life 
changed for the 


worse in the case 
of the young. This 
is the moral, for 
instance, of the 
notable book on 
the “ Psychology 
of Adolescence” 
which has just is- 
sued from the 
press. Dr. Stanley 
Hall cries a warn- 
ing which we can- 
not afford to de- 
spise. “At its 
best,” he tells us, 
“metropolitan life 
is hard on child- 
hood,” and he gives 
abundant evidence 








agreed by all the 
worthiest thinkers 
of our time that 
there is great and 
widely ramifying 
advantage in this 
yearly diversion of 
men’s minds from 
the cult of brute 
force to that pa- 
thetic and beautiful 
weakness of 
Mother and Child 
from which have 
grown the might- 
iest and most ex- 
alted potencies of 
civilized life? 
There is carved on 
the great northern 
porch of Westmin- 








to show that it is 
specially unfavor- 
able to healthy, 
wise and happy nurture of children in 
their earliest years. Motherhood is be- 
ccming among large sections of our peo- 
ple a misunderstood and mismanaged 
factor, and tendencies, which perhaps de- 
rive support from the vehemence and 
ever increasing degradation of economic 
strife, are lowering the regard with 
which that vitally important function is 
regarded. Apart, therefore, from all 
specifically theological considerations the 
Christmas festival serves among us this 
invaluable purpose of restoring to public 
prominence and clothing with the most 
august significance these primary and im- 
perilled facts of Motherhood and Child- 
hood, which stand at the base of society 
as its indispensable foundations. The 
patriot, the social student, the philan- 
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ster Abbey a par- 
able in stone which 
many pilgrims 
from the farthest limits of the 
English-speaking dispersion will have 
gazed upon, and some have read. Be- 
low, parting the doorways which lead 
into the sanctuary, are the Mother and 
the Crowned Child, and above are ranged 
in rows of symbolic statues the repre- 
sentatives of all the elements of human 
civilization—justice, mercy, art, science 
and so forth. Above all is the figure of 
the Christ, not as a crowned child, but as 
the Supreme Judge, bringing before His 
“bar severe ” all the whole various out- 
put of human effort and skill. It is the 
parable of the supremacy of Moral 
Force; it silently preaches the gospel of 
conquering Weakness; it cries, year in, 
year out, to our strenuous and earthly 
minded folk a protest, rooted in experi- 
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ence, echoed in conscience, against that 
cult of Brute Force to which it would 
seem by many melancholy tokens that we 
are now inclining, both in England and 
America, to revert. Apart from all ques- 
tions of technical theology Christmas 
means for the informed and reflective 
student of our time this creed of the in- 
herent superiority of the Moral over the 
Material, this Faith in the unseen as truly 
the higher and most prevailing power in 
the world, which has been the faith of all 
the Saints of Humanity, however desig- 
sated and wherever serving. 

In the third place—and -.aoving on- 
ward still across the threshold of the 
Temple into the shrine itself—Christmas 
-religiously regarded by all who, with 
whatever varieties of theological ex- 
pression, yet revere in the life of Jesus 
Christ the highest and the truest utter- 
ance of the Spirit of God, the high-water 
mark of man’s spiritual attainment, the 
mergence on the plane of experience of 
the only satisfying version of Humanity 
-means the solemn and sufficient au- 
thentication of Human Duty. Our age 
is prolific of philosophies of life, and 
there is a tendency, too apparent to es- 
ape the most reluctant notice, for those 
philosophies to take a pessimistic tone. 
‘Life is not worth living ” is the thought 
of many, and to those who are con- 
fronted, as is more and more the case 
vith English-speaking people, by the im- 
mense and complicated problems of so- 
ety there is inevitably a disposition to 
espair of individual effort, to disallow 
8 plainly futile those altruistic emotions 
which are the best things in our nature, 
and to acquiesce in the monstrous anom- 
dies and wrongs which in our hearts 

















ve revolt against. We are tempted to 
all back on the gloomy yet sympathetic 
itsspair of the Preacher: 


“Then I returned and saw all the oppres- 
ions that are done under the sun—and be- 
d the tears of such as were oppressed, and 
had no comforter—and on the side of 
if oppressors there was power, but they 
dno comforter. Wherefore I praised the 
tad which are already dead more than the 
ing which are yet alive—yea, better than 
both did I esteem him which hath not 
been, who hath not seen the evil work that 
done under the sun.” 


This mood of protound depression is 
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the condition of worse things. Cynicism 
in the intellectual, self-indulgence in the 
coarser-natured, and fierce materialism 
as the atmosphere of society—these are 
the progeny of that fatal doubt, whether, 
it.deed, in view of such a world as this 
there be any worthy meaning in life or 
any validity in those noblest instincts in 
human nature which insistently . call 
upon us to rise above our lower selves 
and to serve our fellows. Every com- 
petent observer of modern civilization 
calls attention to the increasing material- 
ization of men’s ideals and the increasing 
callousness of their economic and politi- 
cal methods. Christmas means the re- 
buke of these degrading tendencies of 
modern thought. The Ideal of Human- 
ity is tied fast on this festival to our com- 
mon human stock. Again and again, as if 
desirous to escape from the moral obliga- 
tions implied in the fact, Christian think- 
ers have tried to avoid confessing the 
truth of Christ’s genuine manhood; but 
the unerring instinct of the Christian so- 
ciety has never failed to discern the latent 
treason to morality implied in Docetism, 
and perhaps the extraordinary popularity 
of the Christmas Festival is no mean in- 
dication of the vital importance which 
attaches to the birth, in the full signi- 
ficance of the fact, of Him in whom the 
Human Race must revere its own ideal of 
character and life. In the present day it 
is well known that difficulties have been 
raised from within the Christian camp 
on grounds of historical criticism with 
respect to that article in the Christian 
Creed which declares the “ Virginity ” of 
Christ’s Mother. Without entering here 
on any discussion of those difficulties, the 
present writer may express his agree- 
ment with Professor McGiffert in the 
view expressed in a recent monograph 
on “The Apostles’ Creed,” where he 
says: 

“ The article as it stand in the original text 
with the emphasis on the reality of Christ’s 
birth cannot satisfactorily be explained, ex- 
cept as a protest against Docetism, and more 
particularly the Docetism of Marcion. And 
so any one who believed that Christ was real- 
ly born, and that his life was not a mere 
phantom, even tho he did not believe that 
Christ was born of a virgin, was in accord 
with the spirit of the article, tho not with its 
form.” 


Be this as it may, my present argue 
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ment remains unaffected. Christmas 
means for the twentieth century what it 
has meant to the previous nineteen cen- 
turies, that the life and character of Jesus 
Christ are genuinely human, and, there- 
fore, in true and binding sense, exem- 
plary. The view of our personal duty 
which is insistently suggested by our 
higher selves, which finds in history ap- 
proximations in the lives of those whom 
we perforce revere as the saints and 
saviors of the race, is completely em- 
bodied in the career which started on its 
course when Christ was born at Beth- 
lehem. Christmas Day, therefore, brings 
that ideal from heaven and binds it into 
our common life, as a key to interpret 
ourselves and a call to serve our fellows. 

Finally, we advance through the outer 
court of the Sanctuary into the Holy of 
Holies and there read the message of 
Christmas. It is not merely that we are 
sent to the Manhood which took its rise 
in Bethlehem so many centuries ago in 
order that we may understand and re- 
vere our own manhood, and know how 
we also shall be able to live worthily of 
ourselves, but it is also that we are al- 
lowed to know not less surely that the 
Creator-Spirit from whom ultimately all 
things proceed is there alone completely 
interpreted to his creatures. To the dim 
suggestions of the ordered and beautiful 
universe and the lofty suspicions of the 
human conscience is added the supreme 
and satisfying manifestation of God in 
Christ. To that sublime oracle of 
prophecy which sums up in a single sen- 
tence the long struggles and labors of 
all the prophets, Jewish and Ethnic, who 
have from age to age kindled and car- 
ried on the torch of human self-respect, 
Christmas adds a confirmatory message, 
which removes the inevitable doubt and 
sadness born of human frailty and sin 
and brings the great truth near in com- 
fortable words of a Master whom we 
can love and know and worship. “ He 
hath showed thee, O man, what is good; 
and what doth the Lord require of thee 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God.” Micah’s 
oracle is the sum and substance of pro- 
phetic teaching; and yet for all its no- 
bility and truth it strikes something of 
chill and fear into men who have the 
melancholy witness within themselves 
that the message has been heard in vain 
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and carries within it no conzolatory 
pledges of obedience. “ The quest is not 
for me” is the thought that darkens the 
mind when the austere Vocation of Mo- 
rality is thus heard. ‘“ Depart from me, 
for I am a sinful man, O Lord.” Christ- 
mas carries us into another Presence and 
sets us within audience of another Voice, 
the: same, and yet more tender, solicitous 
and prevailing. “Come unto Me all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest. Take my yoke upon 
you and learn of Me; for I am meek and 
lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls. For my yoke is easy and 
my burden is light.” In spite of the won- 
derful' changes of time, which have left 
in the. world little unaltered save the pro- 
found yearning and the immense sorrows 
of Mankind, the song of the Herald 
Angel, which echoes cn Christmas Day 
in the churches of Christendom, carries 
a message which is as fresh and relevant 
and consolatory as when first the blessed 
words were spoken. “I bring you tid- 
ings of great joy which shall be to all 
the people; for there is born to you this 
day in the city of David a Saviour which 
is Christ the Lord.” Human life will 
continue to be burdened with a weight of 
cares, shadowed by manifold sorrows, 
tormented by unappeasable desires, but 
henceforth increasingly it will be light- 
ened and relieved by the sweet ministries 
of Christian compassion. The frailty of 
infancy, the weakness of womanhood, 
the helplessness of maternity, the outcast 
destitution of poverty, the desolateness of 
oppression—all these, passing into the 
Light of the Birth at Bethlehem, shall 
become transformed into the choicest 
treasures of humanity. So the “ Prince 
of Peace” grasps the scepter of a re- 
deemed universe in His infant hands 
and sends forth throughout the world 
his voiceless but prevailing mandates. 
All tyrannies of homes and society and 
political power are stricken fatally, and, 
tho the way may be long, and the process 
tedious and intermittent, it is always for- 
ward from darkness into light, from the 
faint streaks of day-dawn to the glories 
of noon-day. So we men of the twenti- 
eth century may hail him King and cry 
anew the carol of the First Christmas: 
“Glory to God in the highest and on 
earth peace.” 
Lonpon, ENGLAND, 
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ANTHONY HOPE, 
Author of “ Double Harness ”’ 


Double Harness 


By “Double Harness”* Mr. Hope 
means the marriage contract; and his 
story dramatizes the different methods 
husbands and wives in good English 
society have of being unfaithful to it. 
One after another the five couples which 
make up important réles pass across the 
stage, to the reader’s horror and amaze- 
ment. First, there is Tom Courtland, 
whose “Lady Harriet” throws things 
at him, abuses the children, and finally 
kills herself in a rage, because of his 
unfaithfulness and because she has the 
scorpion nature, ready to sting even her- 
self to death. Next are the Selfords, a 
gushing pair, “ whose amiability was the 
result of frequent quarrels.” Then come 
the Fanshorns, he an honest, stupid man 
whom the author forces into a false posi- 
tion with diabolic dramatic skill; she a 
pretty society woman, who had been so 
long cured of a liaison that she had al- 
most outgrown it morally before her hus- 
band discovered it. This woman, by 
the way, the author represents as the 
most attractive, the most virtuous and 





* DouBLE HARNESS. 
York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 


By Anthony Hope. New 
$1.50. 


the most generous character in the story. 
The Roymores scarcely count, since they 
are so entirely respectable; nor does 
“ Momples,” whose husband is in prison, 
altho there is some shrewd speculation 
on the part of less fortunate husbands in 
the story to the effect that these poor 
creatures have remained faithful to one 
another through the exigencies of the 
situation. 

Meanwhile Mr. Hope gets the hero 


-and heroine married and starts a brand 


new matrimonial experiment with every- 
thing in favor of virtue, fidelity and 
happiness. And the pretext upon which 
the young people are alienated is very 
flimsy. All the men in the story are 
right and proper persons, who have 
been teased into evil courses by “ wear- 
ing” wives. The trouble with this last 
couple is that the wife has illusions, which 
is what every woman should have, pro- 
vided she can change them fast enough 
after marriage to keep up with the de- 
velopments of the matrimonial situation. 
But this wife’s do not change. She longs 
to keep on “siding straight into the 
gold” of a honeymoon sunset, after the 
day of sentiment has past and the dawn 
of an intelligent practical affection should 
be at hand. In such cases the outside 
affinity usually appears and offers his 
romantic consolation and services to the 
disappointed wife. And in this instance 
the husband only prevents an elopement 
by threatening to kill himself and the 
child of their marriage. 

This is a thrilling and impudent solu- 
tion of the difficulty and convinces the 
reader that the author is not con- 
cerned with any ethical scruples. If 
such problems really exist in English 
married life as commonly as this story 
indicates, it gives no serious sug- 
gestions of how to solve them.. The 
one character, in fact, who considers 
them practically is a professional liber- 
tine. To a young man about to marry 
“ perfection ” he furnishes the following 
shrewd advice: 
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“ Perfection? Not enough, my boy! 
I may have two horses and you may have two 
horses, and each of my horses may be better 
than either of your horses; but when we come 
to drive them you may have the better pair. 
Two good ’uns don’t always make a good pair. 
; They've got to match—both their 
paces and their ways. They've got to go kind- 
ly together, to like the feel of one another, 
don’t you know? Each of ’em may be as 
good as you like single, but they may make— 
by Jove, yes!—the devil of a pair! It’s dou- 
ble harness we're talking about, Blake, my 


boy.” 
Js 


Osgood’s American Colonies 


ProFessor Oscoon’s history * devotes 
itself especially to a revelation of the 
origin of English American political in- 
stitutions. He says: 

“Tt is intended to exhibit in outline the 
early development of English colonization on 
its political and administrative side.” 


In view of this great purpose the au- 
thor was wise to limit himself to consid- 
eration of the Continental Colonies only, 
and the two large volumes which his re- 
searches have produced are none too 
ample to give his subject proper scope. 
Their production, he informs us, was the 
work of many years. They are to be fol- 
lowed by another volume which will deal 
with the beginnings of Imperial adminis- 
tration and control, and in that volume 
the British side of the problem will be 
discussed, as the American side has been 
in the volumes now in hand. 

In the first part of his first volume the 
author examines at length The Pro- 
prietary Province in Its Earliest Form, 
while the second part deals with The 
Corporate Colonies of New England; 
the second volume shows The Pro- 
prietary Province in Its Later Form. 

The government of each colony or 
province is traced from its beginning, and 
a general idea of Professor Osgood’s 
method may be conveyed to the reader 
by his treatment of the province of New 
York, which, in the first place, was the 
Dutch province of New Netherland. 
This, in the beginning, was almost a pure 
autocracy. With the charter the com- 
pany obtained the powers of government, 


* Tue AMBRICAN COLONIES IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
Cuntury. By Herbert L. Osgood, Ph.D., Professor 
of Hietory in Columbia University. Two volumes. 

ew York: The Macmillan Company. $5.00. 
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which it delegated to a Director and 
Council. 


“ The Council itself was a small body, filled 
mainly by the director’s appointees and subject 
to his control.” 


Secretary Van Tienhoven expressed 
the truth when, in defending Stuyvesant 
and his policy against attack, he de- 
clared: 


“No one comes or is admitted into New 
Netherland except on this condition, not that 
he shall have anything to say, but that he shall 
acknowledge the sovereignty of their High 
Mightinesses, and obey the Director 
and Council for the time being, as a good sub- 
ject is bound to do.” 


But the people did not acquiesce in this 
autocracy. Dutchmen of the seventeenth 
century knew quite as much about liberal 
institutions as did their English cousins, 
and so we find them opening their 
mouths without waiting for the auto- 
crat’s invitation. We find a continuous 
agitation, resulting at last in the appoint- 
ment of Twelve Men to represent the 
commonalty. 

The Director looked upon these Twelve 
Men as a temporary body having no 
power except to give him such advice 
as he might ask them for concerning the 
best way of dealing with the Indians. 

But the Twelve Men took no such 
view of their function. They scught to 
bring about all sorts of reforms, and 
Kieft in disgust dismissed them, forbade 
them to meet again and threatened them 
with corporal punishment in case they 
disobeyed. 

When Governor Nicolls, representing 
the English conquerors, stepped on the 
scene in 1664 his first conciliatory utter- 
ances to the conquered province gave rise 
to the belief that a representative tax 
granting assembly would be conceded, 
but this proved a false hope. 

By means of the English conquest 
New Netherland became New York, the 
private property of the Duke of York, 
and the Governor, representing him, was 
still an autocrat. In vain the colonists 
petitioned for rights and liberties. At 
last they withheld revenues. 

Here was an argument the force of 
which James could thoroughly under- 
stand and he gave way immediately to 
the extent of allowing the establishment 
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of a legislature carefully directed by him- 
self. 

This legislature immediately realized 
all his fears by assuming full power over 
taxation and passing statutes intended to 
secure to the inhabitants of the province 
jury trial and civil rights as guaranteed 
by Magna Charta and the Petition of 
Right. It also set about remodeling the 
judicial system and giving it a statutory 
basis. 

Surprising as it may seem, the Duke 
actually approved the so-called “ Charter 
of Liberties” and probably the other 
acts. But before the Duke’s approval 
reached New York the period of pro- 
prietary government in the province 
came to a close. Charles II died and the 
Duke became King. 

Immediately thereafter the Committee 
of Trade and Plantations considered the 
New York “ Charter of Liberties” and 
the new legislature’s assumed powers. 
These were thought to be too great, and 
when, in 1686, Dougan was commis- 
sioned as royal Governor he was express- 
ly empowered to exercise the full legis- 
lative as well as executive power in con- 
junction with the Council. Thus again 
was the government of the province 
restored to autocracy. 


x 


Babylonian Business Documents 


Tuis tenth volume of cuneiform texts* 
from the archives of the wealthy Mu- 
rashii family of Nippur forms the direct 
contiunation of Series A., Vol. IX 
(Babylonian Expedition of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania), by Hilprecht and 
Clay. This is the first part of the series 
to appear as the sole work of Professor 
Clay, altho much of the credit for Vol- 
ume IX undoubtedly also belongs to him. 
This is evident both from even a cursory 
examination of Volume IX itself as well 
as from the long list of additions and 
corrections to Volume IX which Pro- 
fessor Clay has inserted as an appendix 
to Volume X. 

In the introduction to Vol. IX, pp. 14 
f., it was stated that nearly all the busi- 





* Business DocUMENTS OF MuRASHU SONS OF 
Nipbur —_—~ IN THE REIGN OF Darius II (424- 
404 B.¢.). By Rev. Albert T. Clay. Philadelphia : 
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ness recorded in the tablets was dated 
in the reign of Artaxerxes I and was 
done in the interest of two sons of Mu- 
rashi—viz., Bél-hatin and Bél-nadin- 
shumu. The texts given in Volume X, 
dated in the reign ‘of Darius II, are quite 
evidently a continuation of the records 
of this same family. Most of these docu- 
ments were written for members of the 
Murashii family, but some of them were 
inscribed in the interest of their servants, 
who in all probability acted as their em- 
ployers’ agents, altho this is not specific- 
ally stated. There can be no doubt that 
the sons of Murashi acted as agents for 
the crown, as shown in Vol. IX, p, 14. 
It is also clear that close business rela- 
tions existed between the different mem- 
bers of the Murashi family and their 
servants, as many of these contracts have 
to do with such transactions. The fol- 
lowing specimen of a partnership agree- 
ment between the two individuals to 
farm certain lands and divide the profits 
equally is quite interesting: 

“ Ninib-muballit, the son of Mushezib, and 
Adgishiri-zabdu, the son of Bél-érib, who had 
spoken to one another as follows: ‘Let us sow 
five gur of seed in the field. of rab-mun-gu 
along the bank of Nar-Baltia in the town of 
Bit-Hadiia,’ agreed thereupon together and the 
seed—i, e., five gur, for a crop they planted. 
The seed—i. ¢., five gur, Adgishiri-zabaddu 
shall measure and show (deliver) to Ninib- 
muballit. They have sworn by the king that 
whatsoever grows on it shall be equally divided 
with regard to their tithe and profit.” 


These tablets are nearly all of them 
of unbaked clay and frequently in very 
bad condition. Professor Clay publishes 
132 of these texts, with 42 photographic 
reproductions, all admirably executed. 

A highly interesting feature of these 
cuneiform documents is the existence on 
nearly one-third of them of filing in- 
dorsements in Aramaic characters. For 
example, in the case of the contract just 
cited, we find the contract proper signed 
by five witnesses and the scribe. The 
seal of one of the principals Adgishiri- 
zabdu, then follows and his name appears 
written in Aramaic characters: This 
custom was evidently the result of a sys- 
tem of filing such documents for easy 
reference. These indorsements in another 
language than that of the contract itself 
show that Aramaic was probably the 
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business tongue of Babylonia at this pe- 
riod. We know in this connection that 
the Assyrian officials spoke Aramaic as 
early as the time of Sennacherib, as 
shown by the interview: with the repre- 
sentatives of the Judean king Hezekiah. 
Furthermore, it is extremely probable 
that Aramaic was the language in use 
among the returning Jewish exiles who 
went back to Palestine from Babylonia. 
Whether or not Aramaic had become the 
everyday vernacular of the Jews at this 
period is an open question, but all indica- 
_ tions seem to point in this direction. 
There can be no doubt that Aramaic was 
used in Assyria for filing indorsements 
as early as the time of Sennacherib and 
that it was in very general use indeed 
at the time when these Murashi con- 
tracts were written. 

Professor Clay’s work is to be com- 
mended most highly. He has displayed 


here to the best advantage his very 
marked ability for the interpretation both 
of the cuneiform records and of their 
difficult Aramaic dockets. His discussion 
of Yama-Yawa (p. 20) is peculiarly in- 
teresting. Clay regards Yama-Yawa as 


the Babylonian equivalent of the con- 
tracted form of the Hebrew Tetragram- 
maton. This name he considers was pro- 
nounced Ya-h6é, basing his view, first, on 
the traditional Hebrew pointing Yeho, 
and, secondly, on the fact the Septuagint 
invariably transliterates the name as I6. 

It is unfortunate that Professor Hil- 
precht has seen fit to insert in Professor 
Clay’s work a variety of notes setting 
forth his own views, which are generally 
contrary to certain readings and views 
advanced by Professor Clay. Such a 
procedure is not usual in scientific works 
and it is in questionable taste. If Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht differed with Professor 
Clay on any important points it would 
have seemed more in accord with courte- 
ous precedent if he had embodied his ob- 
jections and explanations in a separate 
treatise under his own name. 

Professor Clay has reproduced in an 
attractive and illuminating fashion rec- 
ords which set before us the exact busi- 
ness details of a civilization which flour- 
ished more than 2300 years ago. This 
book cannot fail to be of value to the gen- 
eral student of history, while all Assyri- 
Ologists will welcome it as a most im- 
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portant and enlightening addition to 
their ever-growing field of research. 

In this connection we add the follow- 
ing note received from Prof. J. Dyneley 
Prince, of Columbia University: 


“Tt may be of interest to students of com- 
parative religion to learn that Professor Clay, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, has discov- 
ered on an Aramaic docket to a cuneiform 
business document, dated in the reign of 
Darius II. (424-404 B. C.), the Semitic pro- 
nunciation of the much disputed Babylonian 
god-name Ninib. For years this name has been 
variously read Adar, Nin-ib, Nin-dar, Nin- 
rag, Nin-urash, etc. It is now quite clear, how- 
ever, that the Semitic Babylonians of the later 
period did not read the name in any of these 
ways, but that they rendered it by two Semitic 
words which Professor Clay does not attempt 
to transliterate, owing to the difficulty of de- 
ciphering the Aramaic letters. These words I 
believe to be Enu Reshtu, ‘ Exalted Lord,’ 
which was evidently the usual pronunciation in 
late Semitic for this god, as the name occurs 
four times in all in Clay’s excellent work ‘The 
Business Documents of Murashi Sons of Nip- 
pur.’ Of course, this rendering does not affect 
any theory advanced as to the original Sumer- 
ian or non-Semitic Babylonian pronunciation of 
the two characters NIN.1B with which the name 
is always written in the cuneiform texts.” 


as 
Stephen Phillips’s “Sin of David” 


In one respect the modern drama 
shows a recrudescence of the medieval; 
the dramatists are falling back on the 
Bible. Just as the Mystery plays were 
mere translations of the Scriptural nar- 
rative, so the contemporary playwrights, 
Sudermann and Paul Heyse, for ex- 
ample, are versifying and paraphrasing 
the stories that we used to hear read only 
from the pulpit and in family worship. 
The steady secularization of the Bible 
and its enormous wealth of dramatic 
material have opened an inexhaustible 
storehouse, analogous in some respects 
to the literary armory which the Renias- 
sance made accessible in the sixteenth 
century. Joined to this is the impor- 
tunate need of the dramatist for some- 
thing to say; plots have gone up to fancy 
prices. The cyclone of dramatized novels 
which overwhelmed us in 1900 evidenced 
the vast number of playwrights who 
could win fame and fortune if they only 
had anything to say; many penmen 
possessed the power of knocking dra- 
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matic material into passable shape, but 
the rub was to find the material, and 
countless experts wrung their brains dry 
to no purpose. It is now increasingly 
clear that the Bible and the stage are to 
join forces, and we may confidently ex- 
pect to witness in the next few years a 
new and not altogether divine incarna- 
tion of the Word. 

It is interesting to compare George 
Peele’s Elizabethan play, “ David and 
3ethsabe,” with Stephen Phillips’s latest 
variation on the same old theme.* Both 
Peele and Phillips, each trained as an 
actor, rank higher as poet than dramatist, 
but the latter lives in an age of stage 
mechanism, when he is forced into some 
semblance of conciseness, logical order 
and coherence. Peele was utterly un- 
trammeled, and he let his poetic fancy 
lead him as it listed. He followed the 
Scriptural narrative with scrupulous 
fidelity, making absolutely no pretense 
at such selection as was later to enable 
Shakespeare to transform coarse and 
rambling romances into noble works of 
art. The scenes in Peele’s play have lit- 
tle order and less connection; he took 
a number of chapters from the second 
book of Samuel and translated them into 
a blank verse so sweet and musical that 
Mr. Bullen, in a fit of irritation, calls 
the whole play “a mess of cloying sugar- 
plums.” Still, there are exquisite pas- 
sages, such as this one, for example, that 
so charmed Mr. Lowell: 


“Now comes my lover tripping like the roe, 
And brings my longings tangled in her hair. 
To joy her love I'll build a kingly bower, 
Seated in hearing of a hundred streams.” 


Now, Mr. Phillips uses unoriginal ma- 
terial in a strikingly original manner. 
When the title of the play was an- 
nounced every one expected to see once 
more before the footlights the Psalmist 
King and the veritable wife of Uriah. 
No such thing; it is the temper of the 
seventeenth century (that Mr. Wendell 
loves to talk about) to which this verse- 
drama is attuned. We are in the great 
civil war of 1643. A harsh Puritan of- 
ficer, “ with his Bible and his sword,” 
holds in the bonds of subjection rather 
than in love his French wife, fair in face, 
warm in heart, and almost bursting with 
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the joy of life. A superior but equally 
pious officer arrives upon the scene; he 
falls in love with the neglected wife; in 
a short time his duty is to send a brave 
leader at the head of a forlorn hope, 
where death to the man in front is a 
certainty. After a fearful mental strug- 
gle he sends the husband, who straight- 
way shares, and with a ‘similar absence 
of suspicion, the fate of the loyal Uriah. 
Mourning for a decent interval, the lov- 
ers are married; later, a child is born. 
The child becomes ill, and, despite all 
loving care and the skill of science, dies. 
The heartbroken mother, in an exceed- 
ingly powerful speech, demands of God 
to know the reason for this cruel 
chastisement. ) 
“T say it were relief 
To feel that here I paid for some far sin. 
Sooner heaven’s ire than heaven’s indiffer- 
ence!” ‘ 


The husband confesses; at first she 
loathes him, for she feels the dead man 
between them. He finally persuades her, 
however, that God has already punished 
them sufficiently, and “they kiss again 
with tears” over the grave of the little 
child. Should any one quarrel with the 
poetic justice of such a conclusion, Mr. 
Phillips can point silently to the Bible. 

We have said that the author of The 
Sin of David is more poet than drama- 
tist. Despite his training on the boards 
and his familiarity with the technic of 
the playwright’s art, he is essentially a 
poet, and his diction is much nobler than 
his stage settings. It is far the best 
dramatic poem he has written since his 
first, the beautiful “ Paolo and Fran- 
cesca.” In “ Herod” and in “ Ulysses ” 
there was certainly a distinct falling off ; 
in parts of both these plays he was posi- 
tively bad, and in some other scenes 
grotesque, almost absurd. But in this 
seventeenth century drama his touch on 
the accompanying chords is sure, and he 
never sings off the pitch. While some 
of us have never shared the mad en- 
thusiasm of the English reviewers, who 
compared Mr. Phillips with Milton, no 
unbiased critic can read The .Sin of 
David without feeling that its author is 
a genuine poet and without uttering an 
earnest wish that his works to be may 
show even more abundantly the fruits of 
the poetic spirit, 
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Marjorie Fleming 


MarjoriE FLEMING lived a little short 
of nine years. Her “ Works ”* consisted 
of some letters and a few little “ diaries,” 
written between her fifth and ninth years, 
preserved for a generation in the family, 
read and copied by delightful old Dr. 
John Brown, of Edinburgh, and then, as 
far as the originals were concerned, gone 
forever. This “copy” by Dr. Brown, 
however, was carefully made, and now 
forms the basis of Mr. MacBean’s cen- 
tenary book on the little maid. A water- 
color drawing, silhouette, pencil sketches, 


neighborhood gossip and _= neighborly . 


reminiscences give the surroundings of 
her crowded life, adding much, not to 
the charm of Dr. Brown’s perfect 
“Story,” now published as part of the 
took, but to that satisfaction which we 
all have in placing our small heroine in 
her natural habitat. 

From the hills of Kirkaldy, where she 
was born, one may almost see, across the 
waters of the Firth of Forth, the more 
famous hills of Edinbro Town. On 
the shore, by the Perthshire town, 
Marjorie played, coming down from 
Kirkaldy, until she was five. On the 
sounding beach, three miles from the 
other royal town, Walter Scott, on his 
cavalry horse, rode up and down spout- 
ing “ Marmion.” How the two lovers 
came together, when the maid was six 
or seven, has been told by the Edinbro 
doctor in the most vivid character 
sketch ever written—a sketch which 
endears to all men both the two lovers 
and the story-teller. No reader will 
ever forget the three splendid Scotch- 
men, Erskine, Scott and the indolent 
“Darsie Latimer,” scorching down 
“arm in arm from the Parliament House 
by Bank Street and the Mound,” pausing 
at the corners to have out the last story, 
then home, up the opposite hights, and 
then Scott’s hours of fun with his “ little 
wifie ” of six summers. 

The best part of the diaries, tho not 
all, is given in the doctor’s own hand, as 
it were: Marjorie’s troubles with the 
“simmecolings” and the “ multiplica- 


* MARJORIE FLEMING. The Story of Pet Mar- 
jorie, Together with Her Journals and Her Let- 
ters. By L. MacBean. To which is added Mar- 
JORIE FLEMING. A Story of Child Life Fifty 
Yeare Ago. By John Brown, M.D. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


Illustrated. 
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tion table,” and the “ divil,” who has so 
mercifully refrained from giving her 
“boils and many other misfortunes,” the 
“bad, bad sina tea” that made her 
“pronounce a word that should never 
come out of a lady’s lips, it was that I 
called John a Impudent Bitch”; her 
many mental misgivings over that 
“papithatic thing” called “love,” to 
which the little maid reverts so often, in 
spite of the fact that “Isabella will not 
allow me to speak about heroes and 
heroins, and tiss too refined for my 
taste,” and that memorable Saturday at 
Braehead, when she “ expected no less 
than three well-made bucks, the names 
of which is here advertised ”; her “ ofers 
of marage” from a faithless “ espused ” 
man ; her commiseration for the unhappy 
sailor “ leaving his native country, when 
he might get a wife, perhaps me, for I 
love him very much.” 

These are all in Dr. Brown, but many 
simple touches of child nature besides 
these are to be found in the diaries— 
touches that serve to fill in the picture, 
giving it background and the shadows 
as well as the light of her short life. The 
little maid is very human. Her journal 
is a perfect mirror, in which is reflected 
every mood of life as she lives it or 
reads it in books and passes it over her 
innocent lips. She carries our hearts 
with her wherever she goes, whatever 
she does and says. With her we “like 
loud Mirement and laughter,” and, after 
reading our own daily journals, we turn 
our backs on the city with a long sigh, 
and say with her: 

“TI love to walk in lonely solitude & leave 
the bustel of the nosey town behind me & while 
I look on nothing but what strikes the eye 
with sights of bliss & then I think myself trins- 
ported far beyond the reach of the wicked sons 
of men where there is nothing but strife & 
envying pilfering & murder, where neither con- 
tentment dwells but there dwells drunkenness.” 


as 


Essays on Modern Music 


Or the making of books of journalistic 
musical criticism there is no end. Each 
new year sees the publication of two 
such volumes, where the old year counted 
one. The literature about music bids 
fair to become almost as extensive as 
that about literature. The musical critics 
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of The Sun and of Harper's Weekly, 
respectively, now come forward to swell 
the harvest, each with a sheaf of papers 
dealing with the music of to-day. Writ- 
ing of similar, sometimes the same, 
themes, their treatment of them is yet 
vastly dissimilar. 

The reader rises from a perusal of 
Mr. Henderson’s book* with the im- 
pression that in his opinion the “ drift” 
of modern music is to the “ demnition 
bow wows.” This is really too bad. We 
cannot believe that the noble art is 
“drifting” that way, at all. For him 
“ Parsifal” is “the child of Wagner’s 
artistic decrepitude,” “a decrescendo in 
inspiration, a ritardando in invention,” 

‘a most imposing pageant set to unim- 
posing music” mere futile, uninspired 
copying of greater things the composer 
had done before. For him even the 
Wagner of the “ Nibelungen Ring” did 
not know the true significance of his own 
work. For him in the Italian opera of 
recent years 

Nothing’s new, and nothing’s true, 

And nothing signifies ; 
and the oratorio of to-day, as exemplified 
by Elgar, is an absurdity. 

Concerning Richard Strauss, the most 
commanding figure among contemporary 
musicians, to whom he devotes seventy 
pages, Mr. Henderson cannot quite make 
up his mind. He would call Strauss a 
madman, “a symphonic poetaster,” “a 
noisome, nasty, rollicking Till Eulen- 
spiegel, Gargantua of Germany, with the 
whirligig scale of a yellow clarinet in 
his brain and the beer-house rhythm of 
a pint pot in his heart,” and so have done, 
were it not that he feared the future 
would laugh him and his criticism to 
scorn—as it undoubtedly will, if his ghost 
remains. 

It may be seen that Mr. Henderson 
wields a trenchant pen, and dashes off 
vivid, picturesque, venturesome phrases 
and figures. He is witty. Sometimes he 
is flippant. In the exuberance of his 
gayety he bursts into song in dedicating 
his book to his colleague, James Huneker, 
"upon whose pungent and coruscating 
style it often appears he has modeled his 
own—not always to the best advantage 
it seems to us. 

The book is more significant as a plea 





* MODERN MusiIcaL Drirt. By W. J. Henderson. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.20. 
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for the likes and dislikes of Mr. Hender- 
son than as a serious and permanent 
contribution to the history of the develop- 
ment of music. But it will be found 
intensely interesting—by the people who 
are interested in that sort of thing and 
the impressionistic school of criticism 
seems to be in high favor just now. 

On the whole, we are much better 
pleased with Mr. Gilman,* who gives 
us a dozen short papers on Richard 
Strauss, Edward MacDowell, Edward 
Elgar, Charles Martin Loeffler, Pietro 
Mascogni, Peter Cornelius, Edvard 
Grieg ; on ““ Women and Modern Music,” 
en “The Question of Realism,” 
on Verdi and Wagner, and on “* Parsi- 
fal’ and its Significance,” and in them 
makes a sincere and notable attempt at 
a constructive criticism of certain of the 
more interesting phases of latter-day 
music. He has wider sympathies than 
his fellow critic and deeper insight. If 
he does not deliver the sledge-hammer 
blows delighted in by Mr. Henderson 
(note you, constructive analysis is not 
to be accomplished by the pounding re- 
quired for the destructive variety: you 
do not smash your marbles when you 
are preparing to build a palace with 
them), he yet writes vividly and well. 
He shows a tendency to rather too fre- 
quent quotation from other critics (yet 
they are usually excellent things that he 
borrows: his taste is good), and surely 
there was no real need for the infliction 
upon his readers of such a verbal mon- 
strosity as “ Romanticistic.” But these 
are venial sins. 

It is not so much that we agree with 
the judgments uttered by Mr. Gilman, 
fair and sound and good as most of those 
judgments are, as it is that the tone of 
his work is reassuring. While he ap- 
praises the achievement of his music- 
makers with keen discrimination, he has 
approached his task with that respect for 
it and for its subject which engenders 
respect in the reader. Your -flippant 
critic by the very irreverence and ir- 
relevancy of his pertness vitiates his own 
competence and authority. 

Mr. Gilman is not so witty as Mr. Hen- 
derson. He is not so rhapsodical as Mr. 
Huneker, tho his praise is often lavish 
enough, in all conscience. But he is 


* PHASES OF MODERN MUSIC. By Lawrence 
man. New York: Harper & Bros. $1.25 net. 
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never dull. His book is more than in- 
teresting. At times it is illuminating. 
And it leads to the expectation of greater 
things from him in the future. 


5 


Pathfinders of the West. Being the Thrilling 
Story of the Adventures of the Men Who 
Discovered the Great Northwest. By A. 
C. Laut. Illustrated. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

In the ever-popular “ story ” manner 
Miss Laut relates the adventures of 
Pierre Radisson, the De la. Vérendryes, 
father and sons; Samuel Hearne, Alex- 
ander Mackenzie and Captains Lewis and 
Clark. She vigorously champions the 
cause of Radisson and asserts his right 
to the honor of having discovered the 
upper Mississippi River in 1659, or four- 
teen years before Marquette and Joliet 
reached it. The Radisson journals, dis- 
covered in London in 1885, the Jesuit 
Relations and other contemporary ac- 
counts are freely cited to support her 
contention. It is a strong and well-nigh 
conclusive argument. But the claim is 
still disputed in many quarters, even by 
those familiar with the Radisson jour- 
nals. Some have gone so far as to de- 
clare these journals pure fabrications, 
while others, tho convinced of their 
genuineness, regard them as grossly in- 
accurate. Accepted according to Miss 
Laut’s interpretation they would mean 
that Radisson not only discovered the 
upper Mississippi, but during the same 
year journeyed through Iowa, perhaps 
Eastern Nebraska, South Dakota, North 
Dakota, Montana and Minnesota. The 
jealousy of the Jesuits prevented a due 
acknowledgment of his deeds, while his 
later difficulties with both the French 
and English Governments served to ob- 
scure his memory. Of the other travelers 
Miss Laut has presented little that is 
new and less that is controversial. But 
she has given a spirited and entertain- 
ing account of their various journeys 
through the steer 


A Soldier of the Valley. By Nelson Lloyd. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
The soldier here referred to is a young 
mountaineer who goes to the Spanish- 
American War and returns in six months, 
laurel crowned, but minus his legs. The 
country and village folk crowd into the 


story upon his arrival to do him honor. 
They are not really needed in the tale, but 
the obliging author makes room for them 
because they are familiar types of 
knuckle-hardened humanity and likely to 
prove entertaining to the sophisicated 
reader. The story is cast along the lines 
of Peter Rosegger’s “ A Forest School- 
master,” but the idea of patience, love 
and loneliness are worked out upon a 
lower plain spiritually. The maimed 
man’s reflections never reach the Aus- 
trian schoolmaster’s epic hights. They 
are, in fact, on a pathetic level, like the 
tameness of a winged bird which no 
longer hopes to fly. But after the storm 
and stress we pass through in reading the 
average novel there is a peculiar satisfac- 
tion in following an author who is 
obliged to accommodate his leaping uni- 
corn imagination to the halting progress 
of a cripple. We are far from wishing 
any harm to the heroes of fiction, but if 
this salutary effect could be obtained 
through, say, a few rheumatic twinges in 
the authors themselves it might result in 
less activity in the development of terrible 
plots, which are always wearing upon the 
nerves of the reader. 





From “ The Soldier of the Valley,” by Nelson 
Lloyd. (Scribners) 




















The Twenty-third Psalm is here an- 
notated and illustrated in a unique man- 
ner, with a story commentary by William 
Allen Knight and decorative designs by 
Charles Copeland. The Oriental! setting 
of the poem is thus explained in an un- 
obtrusive way and in language which, 
tho not childish, a child can understand. 
An admirable little gift book. (Pilgrim 
Press, Boston, 50 cents.) 

& 
Farmington. By Clarence S. Darrow. Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

Undoubtedly one of the most valuable 
qualifications for parent or teacher is 
that he should keep in touch with his own 
childhood. One wonders, however, in 
reading Mr. Darrow’s sketches of his 
boyhood whether he alone of grown-up 
folks remembers, while others forget, or 
whether folks remember nowadays, while 
a generation ago childhood was more 
quickly and completely forgotten. The 
keynote of Farmington is the misunder- 
standing of childhood by grown-ups and 
the constant antagonism of children to 
their elders. “ It is just like Huck Finn,” 
was the comment on the book by a twelve- 
year-old boy, and, in fact, the same an- 
tagonism that characterizes Mark 
Twain’s immortal little ne’er-do-weel 
is visible in this well-cared-for son of 
most worthy parents. It is worth while 
inquiring whether nowadays children 
generally regard older people as stupid 
and perverse, and whether it is usual for 
parents to meet the children with the 
“one great word, No.” Many things 
have altered since the days of which 
Mr. Darrow writes; the world has grown 
a little wiser and a little better ; and sure- 
ly there is nothing for which the present 
generation should be more thankful than 
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that the days have passed 
away when parents ruled 
their children from a 
distance, and when no 
word of affection, no 
kiss nor caress was given 
by the mother to her 
little ones, and when the 
love that was unstintedly 
bestowed upon them was 
wholly hidden from the 
childish eyes. The pathos 
of unloved childhood 
runs through Mr. Dar- 
row’s book, altho the 
childhood was not un- 
loved, as Mr. Darrow 
shows in the light of 
later experience. Even 
more to be pitied than 
the child were the par- 
ents who loved so well yet who denied 
their children the sunshine of love and 
themselves the joy of its reciprocation. 
Mr. Darrow describes them with the most 
delicate and tender touch, yet not with- 
out scathing sarcasm for the stupidity 
which could blot out so much of the 
color and sunshine in the world. 


5 


Lyman Beecher. By Edward F. Hayward. 
12M0, PD. 114. enry Ward Beecher. As 
His Friends Saw Him. 12mo, pp. 135. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 75 cents each. 

These volumes from a denominational 
publication society in Boston give brief 
record and appreciation of two great 
men, father and son. We simply ask 
whether an ethical question is not in- 
volved in holding up to loving memory 
even the greatest man whose life went 
down in shadow. 


Christmas Eve on Lonesome. By John Fox, 
Jr. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50. 


This is a volume of short stories. 
Some of them are very slight, mere 
etchings of mountains herded grimly 
against wintry night skies, touched here 
and there with light streaming from cabin 
windows, altar places, set aside by the 
love tragedy and poverty of human life. 
But if they are lacking in substance they 
are at least written in Mr. Fox’s inimita- 
ble style. 
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A Christmas Suggestion 


Or all festivals of the year, Christmas 
most intimately touches the personal life. 
Memorial Day and the Fourth of July 
appeal to sentiments of patriotism and of 
nationality. Labor Day appeals openly 
to class interest and class feeling, but it 
is becoming an autumn holiday, pure and 
simple. Thanksgiving Day has almost 
lost its patriotic significance and has be- 
come a household festival, the closest 
parallel that we have of the o!d pagan 
religion of the domestic hearth. New 
Year’s Day, so far as it is observed, is a 
social occasion. The Christmas holiday, 
unlike any other, or perhaps we should 
say, more than any other, awakens the 
feelings of personal interest, of individual 
affection. In our gift giving and receiving 
we are conscious of the individual want, 
of the personal preference. It is an oc- 
casion that calls forth the best powers of 
discrimination that we have. 

Not only in our remembrances of rela- 
tives and intimate friends do we thus put 
ourselves in close touch with individual 
personality, but likewise also in our re- 
membrances of those who are less fa- 
vored than ourselves, with those who are 
in destitution or in suffering. We realize 
more keenly than at any other time the 
vital impertance of personal knowledge 
and immediate sympathy with each indi- 
vidual human being to whom our im- 
pulses of kindness and good will go 
forth. 

It is a fortunate and a beautiful thing 
that there is one such occasion in the year 
to emphasize the personal relation. But 
in a complex civilization there is danger 
that the expression of personal interest 
may become too narrow, too much a fact 
of tradition or of routine; above all, that 
we may unconsciously assume that gen- 
erous gifts and expressions of good will 
are a full discharge of obligations that 
cannot thus be paid in full. 

In the ages of slavery and of serfdom 
kindness and generosity acquired an ex- 
aggerated importance. Equality of man- 
hood was unrecognized, and the social 
superior did not think of his relation to 
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his chattels or to his dependents in terms 
of human rights to be-respected. He 
felt only an obligation to ameliorate con- 
ditions that he never thought of reform- 
ing. The age of serfdom has been fol- 
lowed by the age of democracy, but the 
sentiments, the habits, the customs of 
feudalism survive in the attitude of the 
rich and the powerful toward the wage 
earner and the socially inferior. 

It would go far toward the ennobling 
and the refining of democracy if within 
the domain of personal relations we could 
substitute the feelings and the usages that 
are proper to the democratic spirit for 
time-worn sentiments that we have in- 
herited from a feudal régime. Not gen- 
erosity, but the spirit of fairness, of es- 
sential justice, is the true spiritual essence 
of democratic relations. It is not demo- 
cratic to feel toward a fellow-man that 
we ought generously to do something for 
him to make his lot more bearable. That 
is the feeling of the feudal lord toward 
his dependents and inferiors. Democracy 
demands that we should sincerely desire 
to render to our fellow-man that which is 
his due; to withhold from him nothing 
to which he is justly entitled; to deprive 
him of no opportunity that he ought se- 
curely to enjoy; to meet him frankly and 
openly as a human equal; and, above all, 
in the exercise of any superior power that 
we may enjoy, to take no advantage that 
will inflict injury upon him. 

If this democratic spirit animated the 
world to-day there might be less giving 
of Christmas dinners to the poor, but 
there would be more giving of fair treat- 
ment in the dealings of powerful employ- 
ers with their wage-earning employees. 
There would perhaps be fewer Christmas 
boxes sent by millionaires to poor rela- 
tives, but also there would be fewer 
manipulations of listed stocks in Wall 
Street, designed to multiply the number 
of those women and children whose 
modest trust properties are year by year 
added to the swollen accumulations of 
successful financiers. 

If at this Christmas season those men 
and women upon whom fortune has 
smiled during years of great prosperity 
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feel moved to make the occasion as joy- 
ous as it can be made for their less for- 
tunate fellow beings, let them consider 
the wisdom of converting the old spirit of 
feudal patronage into the living, modern 
spirit of democracy. Letthem resolvetobe 
fair and just first, and generous, if they 
may be, afterward. Let them determine 
to take no grasping advantage of oppor- 
tunity, but rather to extend opportunity 
to those whose need is not of gifts but of 
a chance and encouragement to help 
themselves. For this is the way, and the 
only way, and, we add, the Christian way, 
in which, under modern conditions, the 
reign of peace on earth and of good will 
among men can be realized. 
Js 


The Mistletoe or the Rose 


Tus year, as for so many hundreds 
of years past, the mistletoe will hang in 
our rooms as an indispensable Christmas 
decoration. Now, the holly holds its own 
in holiday greenery, apart from custom, 
because of the beauty and decorative 
value of its sharply-cut leaves and scarlet 
berries ; but the mistletoe, insignificant in 
appearance and shy in demeanor, is re- 
tained only on account of the tradition 
of the magic powers which it once pos- 
sessed, but which it has by this time al- 
most or entirely lost. The generous 
favors it bestowed in Druidical times 
upon those who stood beneath it have 
shrunk in the course of centuries to a 
kiss, and it may be questioned whether 
to-day it possesses even a trace of its 
pristine potency. We do not speak posi- 
tively on this matter, because in this sci- 
entific age it is not safe to make general 
statements not backed by statistics and we 
can find no accurate data on the subject. 
In fact, folklore seems to have been too 
little studied from the experimental 
side, and our universities so far have 
neglected to establish folklore labora- 
tories. But to the young men who are 
so hard up for thesis subjects and are so 
willing to sacrifice themselves for sci- 
ence we suggest the task of determining 
whether the mistletoe nowadays renders 
one immune to the penalties visited upon 
the presuming admirers under ordinary 
circumstances. Such an investigation, in- 
volving experiments upon a large num- 
ber of subjects of a variety of tempera- 
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ments, would be a promising and not un- 
pleasant line of research, and the results 
would be quite as valuable as in some 
other Ph.D. dissertations. There is only 
one case on record, that of Balder the 
Beautiful, where the mistletoe was im- 
mediately fatal to a young man. 
Assuming, however, in the absence of 
definite information, that the ancient and 
honorable custom of kissing under the 
mistletoe has fallen into innocuous 
desuetude, there remains the further 
question, likewise impossible of answer, 
whether kissing itself is dying out or has 
merely changed its floral sanction and is 
now done under the rose instead of the 
mistletoe. In sociology disappearance 
does not always imply extinction. Has 
the condemnation of non-aspetic oscula- 
tion by physicians effected a diminution 
of the practice? It is less than three 
hundred years since Frenchmen and 
Italians visiting England were shocked 
at the freedom in the use of the kiss as a 
common greeting between friends and 
acquaintances of opposite sex. Other 
times, other manners; nowadays when 
boys and girls are old enough to stand 
alone they have already reached an age 
when they are too self-conscious to play 
“ King William was King James’s son.” 
Pagan openness and medieval plain 
speaking have both disappeared. From 
our literary and social vocabularies the 
“ grosser names ” of “ liberal shepherds ” 
have vanished. But morals do not always 
change with manners. Cupid now is 
fully clothed, but he is as tricksy as he 
ever was in his primitive nakedness. 
The cry, “Great Pan is dead,” has 
been many times heard across the woods 
and streams, now as a lament from 
would-be pagans who felt cribbed by 
puritanic customs, now as a jubilation by 
ascetics who would trample down all 
natural instincts; but whether a shout 
of despair or triumph it is not true. The 
gods, immortal, for they personify im- 
mortal passions, possess the power of 
mysterious metamorphosis. They take 
strange guises to have their will with 
easily deluded men and women, who 
know not in what curious ways they turn 
and wind and come again. Sometimes a 
heathen god poses as a Christian saint in 
order to retain his devotees. Sometimes 
he finds an avatar in a newly discovered 
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social or religious philosophy and a 
church is founded to enshrine him. 
Eleusis is a stronghold of the gods. They 
are most to be feared when they wear 
the magic helmet of invisibility. Rites 
sub rosa are not necessarily as harmless 
as those under the mistletoe. 


Js 
The Nobel Prizemen 


Eacu year it has been found necessary 
to divide one of the Nobel prizes of 
$40,000, and in this case it is the literature 
prize, which is divided between Frédéric 
Mistral, the Provencal poet, and José 
Echegaray, the Spanish dramatist. Of 
these the American public is probably 
better acquainted with Mistral from 
Janvier’s chatty narrative of his visits to 
Provence, first published in the Century 
in 1893, and the translations of Harriet 
W. Preston, published in the Atlantic in 
1872. In addition to these Professor 
Downer has given us an interesting study 
of Mistral and the Félibres. 

He is now in his seventy-fifth year and 
it is nearly half a century since Lamar- 
tine heralded him to the literary world in 
these words: 

“A great epic poet is born; a true Homer of 
our own time; a poet’ who has created a lan- 
guage out of a dialect as Petrarch created Ital- 
ian.” 

Create a language he did, but notwith- 
standing his genius and his untiring ef- 
forts by means of books, magazines, 
newspapers, societies, lectures, festivals 
and songs he has not succeeded in his 
attempt to make the langue d’oc a rival of 
the langue d’otl, whichbeat it in the strug- 
gle for existence five hundred years ago. 
The efforts of the seven young Félibres 
to revive Provengal as a literary language 
resemble the Gaelic movement of young 
Ireland at the present day, of which the 
outcome is likely to be similar. Mistral 
has, however, never lost courage and he 
announces that he will devote the prize to 
the support of his Provengal museum in 
the old palace of Arles. To this enterprise 
President Roosevelt was one of the first 
contributors and to him the poet showed 
his gratitude in an ode. 

The award to Echegaray is a recogni- 
tion of the power of the drama of ideas. 
The critics may say that his construction 
is faulty, that his people are puppets, his 
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effects exaggerated, the incidents con- 
fused and the endings depressing, but, in 
spite of these defects, his moral! earnest- 
ness and intensity of purpose have 
aroused and impressed the people as 
other dramatists with fewer faults have 
failed to do. It was said in Spain, as it 
is said here now, that it was impossible 
to get an audience for anything but light 
lewdness and comic horseplay, that a na- 
tive drama was impossible because 
adaptations from the French were so 
popular, that the people would not stand 
preaching from the stage. But that was 
before Echegaray turned his purifying 
rivers into the Augean stables of the the- 
ater. He demonstrated that conscience 
is as useful as a dramatic force as pas- 
sion, and that the fatalism of the conse- 
quences of sin is as efficient a dramatic 
motive as the fatalism of the will of the 
gods in the Greek plays. 

Echegaray was forty years old when 
he wrote his first play, which was put 
upon the stage while he was Minister of 
Finance. He was educated as a civil en- 
gineer and was a professor in the School 
of Engineers for many years. His origi- 
nal work in pure and applied mathemat- 
ics ranks him among the foremost 
scientists of Spain. 

The award of the prize in physics to 
Lord Rayleigh and in chemistry to Sir 
William Ramsay calls attention to a very 
curious chapter in scientific discovery and 
emphasizes the importance of pure re- 
search. It has been called “ the triumph 
of the third decimal.” Apparently noth- 
ing could be more dry, tedious and bar- 
ren of interesting and important results 
than the task undertaken by Lord Ray- 
leigh to determine the exact specific grav- 
ity of nitrogen and to ascertain why that 
gas when obtained from one of its com- 
pounds weighed one two-hundredth part 
less than when obtained, in what was 
thought to be a state of purity, from the 
air ; yet that led to the discovery of a new 
gas, argon, forming one per. cent. of the 
atmosphere, and in following this up 
Professor Ramsay discovered a complete 
series of new elements, helium, neon, 
xenon and krypton, entirely unlike any 
previously known substances. Then 
helium was found to be mysteriously con- 
nected with the Becquerel rays, and final- 
ly identified by Ramsay and his pupils as 
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one of the products of decomposition of 
radio-active matter, thus giving rise to 
the new ideas that an atom is not a simple 
body, but more complex than the solar 
system, that one element may be trans- 
muted into another, and that matter is 
merely a form of electricity ; discoveries 
and theories as revolutionary as New- 
ton’s law of gravitation or Laplace’s 
nebular hypothesis. 

The prize for efforts in behalf of peace 
is given this year for the first time, not 
to an individual, but to an institution, the 
Institute of International Law (Jnstitut 
de Droit International), an association of 
prominent scholars of all nations whose 
work in the study and systematization of 
the mass of customs and agreements be- 
tween nations may be regarded as a first 
step toward making it really what its 
name implies, international law. 

Professor Pavlof, who receives the 
medical prize, is the Professor of Experi- 
mental Medicine at the Imperial Institute 
of St. Petersburg. Here his investiga- 
tions into the digestive functions have at- 
tracted the attention of the medical 
world for many a year. His most im- 
portant work has been a revolution of the 
knowledge of stomach digestion. He has 
succeeded in showing by means of ex- 
periments, which stand every test of 
physiological criticism, that the central 
nervous system in what might be called 
its agency as a psychic factor is an im- 
portant element in gastric digestion. The 
mucous membrane of the stomach he has 
proved to have the faculty of recognizing 
the character of substances presented to 
it and reacting accordingly. If pebbles 
or sand are swallowed, the mere acts of 
mastication and deglutition will not give 
rise to gastric secretion. The presence 
of such materials in the stomach leaves 
that organ absolutely inert. On the other 
hand, a different kind of gastric juice is 
poured forth for each kind of food. It is 
most abundant for those which the ani- 
mal likes and least for those for which it 
does not care. Dogs accustomed to 
cooked meat furnish a better gastric secre- 
tion for its digestion than for raw meat. 
Things for which the animal cares little 


do not invite gastric secretion and take. 


long to be digested. Materials for which 
there is a dislike are left unchanged, and 
the consequence is disturbance of the 
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digestive tract. The gastric mucous 
membrane then seems to have some such 
faculty of discrimination as has the 
human skin. Pavlof’s work has been ac- 
complished by the most painstaking ex- 
perimentation and by a genius for adapt- 
ing means to ends in asking questions of 
nature that stamp him as one of the 
great investigators of our time. 


Js 


Dr. Lyman Abbott as a Theo- 
logian 


In his sermon before the Harvard 
students last Sunday Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott said—and we doubt not he is cor- 
rectly reported: 

“T wonder if you Harvard students will be- 
lieve me when I say that I no longer believe 
in a great First Cause? ‘To-morrow the papers 
will publish this and brand me as a heretic. 

“T believe in a great and ever-present force 
which manifests itself in all the activities of 
man and the working of nature. God is energy, 
intelligent energy, working for good. The Bible 
no longer can be accepted as the ultimate truth. 
Science tells us man was not created, but is a 
creature of evolution. 

“Literature and history tell us that many of 
the beliefs of the Bible are copied from anterior 
religions. Even the Ten Commandments were 
the result of a gradual growth, not the inspired 
word of Moses. God is great; yet personal, 
everywhere, yet near—nearer than hands and 
feet.” 


Dr. Abbott is not a distinguished 
philosopher or theologian ; he is a noble 
philanthropist, a fresh and suggestive 
helper in all good causes, a most accept- 
able teacher of ethics and religion ; hardly 
a closethinker. He walks close to.the peril- 
ous borders, but keeps his own footing 
on safe ground. He is very much of 
what the French call a provocateur, and 
loves to stir up the animals. He knew 
he would do it when he made the above 
utterance. He loves to be quick to 
see and bold to accept and propagate 
the newest thought of science or criti- 
cism; and he does it not of reckless 
purpose at all, but because he wants 
religious faith to keep in touch with 
current knowledge. 

But when he announces that he no 
longer believes in “a _ great First 
Cause,” he is not at all clear in his ex- 
planation of what he means. He tells 
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us that “God is energy, intelligent 
energy, working for good.” But in the 
name of all reason and understanding, 
what is that but “ a great First Cause? ” 
The word “energy” is abstract; but 
when you call it “ intelligent ” you have 
stepped out of the realm of the abstract 
into that of concrete personality. If 
the energy is “intelligent,” it is con- 
scious. If it is intelligently “ working 
for good,” it has personality of a moral 
character. If this “ intelligent energy ” 
is “a great and ever-present force, 
which manifests itself in all the activities 
of man and the working of nature,” it 
is what we call an omnipotent person- 
ality. This is his definition of “ God;” 
and that is the ordinary definition of 
God, universal intelligence, unlimited 
power, and absolute goodness. We do 
not imagine that when Dr. Abbott de- 
fines God as “an ever-present force,” 
and an “intelligent energy, working for 
good,” he means that it is working un- 
intelligently, mechanically, toward re- 
sults which it does not comprehend, 
but which our intelligence recognizes 
as orderly and good; but he must mean 
that the intelligence is subjective in the 
energy, and not objective in us. We 
do not understand that in using the 
words “God” and “ intelligent ” and 
“good” and “energy” he is uttering 
either atheism or pantheism; he is put- 
ting simply in other words which per- 
haps confuse himself as they may con- 
fuse others the ordinary common- 
place thought of God which we have 
all held before we heard of evolution. 
What, then, does he mean when he 
says he does “not believe in a great 
First Cause.” We do not know; we 
doubt if he knows. Perhaps he means 
merely that this “ intelligent energy ” 
did not create lions and elephants and 
trees and mountains by a series of suc- 
cessive fiats, but bade them grow in 
the process of nature. That is the only 
meaning we can make out of his words, 
but fortunately we are not obliged to 
make them consistent. A Great Cause 
can work just as well through nature, 
by laws, as by a multitude of succes- 
sive or simultaneous creative volitions. 
We care not how the energy works, so 
long as it is personal, intelligent, strong 
and good. It is convenient to call it 
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God; it is equally proper to call it a 
great First Cause. 

What Dr. Abbott tells us about the 
Bible as slowly produced, or the deriva- 
tive nature of man, or the historical 
source of the Ten Commandments, is 
told in somewhat startling language 
that will interest the unintelligent sen- 
sational press, but it is not new, nor is 
it important—and it need disturb no- 
body. 

ed 


Mr. Post of Battle Creek 


THERE was one employer in the recent 
open shop convention of the Citizens’ In- 
dustrial Association who seemed to un- 
derstand something of the economic rea- 
sons for union opposition to the open 
shop. This was Mr. C. W. Post, of 
Battle Creek, Mich. According to his 
statements in the convention, elaborated 
in an interview for the Brooklyn Eagle, 
the citizens and workmen of his home 
town, on his initiative, have entered into 
an agreement with the employers in 
which the latter agree to pay the standard 
rate of wages; to abide by all the State 
laws regulating the employment of labor, 
and never to institute a general lockout. 
The citizens “agree to furnish him with 
first-class workmen, who will work for 
the standard rate of wages, and who will 
never strike, picket, institute boycotts or 
do any of the illegal acts common to or- 
ganized labor.” The standard rate of 
wages is to be determined and announced 
by a bureau, preferably the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, based on the 
market value of labor in the particular 
market. In this way the Employers’ 
Association, in whose triumphs Mr. Post 
sees as much danger as in the successes 
of the unions, will also drop their unfair 
and coercive methods and will not op- 
press. “After all,” he says, “the ul- 
timate difference between us is not so 
great.” 

It is certainly an encouraging sign 
when an aggressive employer like Mr. 
Post, who has won his fight for the open 
shop, recognizes that there may be such 
a thing as a “ standard rate of wages,” 
and is willing to bind himself to pay it. 
Presumably this rate will not be based 
on the market value of inefficient labor, 
nor on that of cheap and immigrant 
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labor. Neither will it be based on the 
exceptional earnings of specially skilled 
and versatile workmen. Machinists, for 
example, in some towns like Battle Creek, 
are paid all the way from $1.50 to $3.75 
for 10 hours’ work, according to their 
individual abilities. The standard rate 
would, of course, not be set at either of 
the extremes, but would be announced at, 
say, $2.50. The employer then would 
raise the wages of those who are receiv- 
ing less than $2.50. He would, of 
course, discharge those who were not 
worth that much, since he binds himself 
only to pay the standard and is not bound 
to hire any man whom he does not want. 
Those workmen who are worth more 
than $2.50, likewise, do not bind them- 
selves to work if they do not want to, and 
there would probably be some employers 
who would prefer a good man at $3.75 
to a poor man at $2.50. Since the em- 
ployers do not bind themselves to pay 
no more than the standard rate, they 
would naturally make individual bargains 
at higher rates with those superior work- 
men who are worth more than the stand- 
ard. The standard rate would then be- 
come a minimum rate. 

Those workmen who have been dis- 
charged because they are not worth the 
minimum would ask to be taken back 
at their former rates of wages. This 
the employer, under his agreement with 
the citizens, could not do, unless an ex- 
ception should be made in their favor. 
He would have good reasons for making 
the exception, because they are not worth 
the minimum rate and he has pity on 
them and could use more men to get out 
a larger product if he did not lose money 
on them. Competition is rather severe 
and some of his competitors are paying 
less than the standard. Since his other 
workmen have agreed not to strike, and 
since the Department of Commerce and 
Labor has no authority to enforce its 
standard rate, and since the exception is 
so manifestly proper, he will make it, and 
thus furnish work for idle citizens. 

It would seem that Mr. Post comes out 
just where the union does, and that the 
ultimate difference between them “ is not 
so great.” He probably would soon find 
another union on his hands, striking to 
enforce the minimum rate by compelling 
him to discharge non-unionists. Or, per- 
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haps, in order to avoid that evil, he 
would ask Congress to give the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor the legal 
authority to enforce its standard rate on 
himself and his competitors, and then he 
would come out where New Zealand 
does with its compulsory arbitration. No 
doubt Mr. Post has thought the matter 
out in all its details and has provided 
means for maintaining the standard rate 
of wages without recourse to its attend- 
ant evils, the closed shop or compulsory 
arbitration. The American people will 
watch with hope and solicitude the grad- 
ual unfolding of these details at Battle 


Creek. 
x 


Reduced Representation 


WE have not approved nor do we ap- 
prove any bill such as that presented by 
Senator Platt in behalf of the Republican 
Club of New York, for the reduction of 
Southern representation in Congress. 
We repeat that where the people of any 
race are excluded from suffrage, whether 
by law, force, or fraud, it is only just 
that their representation should be re- 
duced. Men that are not represented at 
the polls should not be, in fairness, repre- 
sented in Congress. 

But there is another side to the matter 
and it appears in two ways, one that of 
constitutional law and the other that of 
wise policy. 

Let us take it first on the matter of 
constitutional law. The Fourteenth 
Amendment thus reads: 


“When the right to vote at any election for 
the choice of electors for President and Vice- 
President of the United States, representatives 
in Congress, the executive or judicial officers of 
a State, or the members of the legislature there- 
of, is denied to any of the male inhabitants of 
such State being twenty-one years of age, and 
citizens of the United States, or in any way 
abridged, except for participation in rebellion 
or other crime, the basis of representation there- 
in shall be reduced in the proportion which the 
number of such male citizens shall bear to the 
whole number of male citizens twenty-one years 
of age in such State.” 


“Ts denied,” “ or in any way abridged” 
—these are the limiting words. What is 
“ denied” or “abridged”? “ The right 
to vote.” Denied or abridged by whom? 
It does not say definitely in this section, 
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but the previous section of this Amend- 
ment says: 

“No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immuni- 
ties of citizens of the United States.” 


That makes it clear if anything were 
needed that it is by the laws of the State 
that “the right to vote” is denied or 
abridged. It is not local violence, it is 
not fraud, it is not maladministration of 
the laws by registrars or others that is 
meant; but simply the enactment of laws 
which prevent citizens from voting. 
Such a law would be one which forbids 
illiterates to vote or negroes to 
vote. ° 

Now there is no law in the South 
which forbids negroes to vote. There 
are laws. which forbid illiterates to vote. 
There are laws which, however, admit 
illiterates who can undérstand and ex- 
plain a section of the State Constitution 
that is read to them. These laws are ap- 
plied by registrars, who are in the habit 
of illegally and unfairly deciding that all 
white illiterates can understand the sec- 
tion read, while no negroes can under- 
stand it. The wrong is not in the law, 
but in its administration. Of course, 
those excluded by law are covered by the 
Fourteenth Amendment, but what census 
can tell who they are? A census can tell 
how many are illiterate, but not how 
many can explain the section read, and 
who shall tell which section, a hard one 
or an easy one? It is perfectly impos- 
sible. 

Other laws further provide exceptional 
favor to illiterates if their ancestors have 
fought in either army during the Civil 
War. That requires a new census pro- 
vision, and makes still more difficult, if 
we may say so, the impossible task of 
counting those who are excluded from 
suffrage, not by malfeasance of regis- 
trars and others, but by legal enactment. 

Other provisions of law in certain 
States exclude those who have not paid 
their poll tax for two years ; but that can- 
not be considered in any scheme for re- 
duced representation, because any man 
can pay his poll tax, and if he fails it is 
his own fault, just as when a registered 
voter fails to go to the polls. 

For the reasons given above we do not 
anticipate that it will be feasible to find 
any census basis for reduction. 


Congressman Williams says the South 
would consent to reduced representation 
if the Fifteenth Amendment were re- 
scinded and the exclusion of negroes 
were permitted. Were Congress to re- 
duce the representation on the basis of 
excluded negro suffrage it would be 
taken as condoning such exclusion. They 
would say, “ The negro is no lor.ger rep- 
resented ; why should he vote?” and the 
force would be all the stronger and with 
a show of justice to forbid his voting. 
Now the negro is counted in representa- 
tion, and he claims a moral right to vote, 
and he will in time get it. The wiser way 
is to have him represented, and then have 
him demand, and have the country de- 
mand, that he be permitted to vote; and 
we believe the better judgment of the 
South would approve the demand, We 
would in no way seem to accept and con- 
done the injustice. 

Of course, the bill presented by Sena- 
tor Platt, and which we do not know that 
he approves, is absurd.on its face, as it 
selects certain States for reduced repre- 
sentation. If such a law were to be seri- 
ovsly considered it would have to include 
all the States in the conditions, and single 
out none. We do not object to investi- 


gation, but we see no likelihood of gain- . 


ing anything by it except an improved 
public sentiment. 


Suicide 


Every now and then a sad case is re- 
ported in the newspapers in which an 
individual who has been suffering for 
some time from what was diagnosed as 
neurasthenia commits suicide. Not in- 
frequently this suicide takes place at a 
hotel where the patients have been stay- 
ing for some time in the course of travels 
undertaken on the advice of their physi- 
cian for the purpose of regaining their 
health. Usually the patients are elderly, 
at least past middle life. Sometimes, 
however, they are comparatively young, 
and then there is an added note of sad- 
ness in the story. Its publication in the 
newspapers always leads to a number of 
individuals who are themselves suffering 
from what their physicians have diag- 
nosed as neurasthenia having a thrill of 
anxiety as to whether they, too, may 
finally not come into a condition in which 
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they shall be tempted to a corresponding 
unfortunate termination. 

It is now very well recognized that 
genuine neurasthenia, if there is such a 
thing as uncomplicated nervous weakness 
—for that is all that the high-sounding 
word neurasthenia means—is not likely 
to bring about such a state of mind as 
will lead to suicide. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, through a mistaken notion on the 
part of physicians that they will save the 
patients and their friends the shock of 
hearing the word melancholia, neuras- 
thenia is often used as a mask for this 
serious mental affection, which so often 
leads patients to the taking of their lives. 
Professor Kraepelin, the distinguished 
professor of mental diseases at the Uni- 
versity of Munich in Germany, has in- 
sisted that not a few of the cases of lack 
of ability to continue occupations, accom- 
panied by intense discouragement, are 
really of melancholic and not neurasthen- 
ic character. 

The late Sir Andrew Clarke, so well 
known as one of the greatest of English 
physicians in recent generations, used to 
tell some of his patients who were promi- 
nent in political life in England that they 
had not enough brains to run a severe 
political campaign and their liver at the 
same time and that if their liver suffered, 
when they insisted on overstrenuous ex- 
ertions in the campaign, they must not be 
surprised. It is well recognized now that 
the brain as the principal portion of the 
central nervous system is an important 
organ for the co-ordination of many even 
of the vegetative functions throughout 
the body. 

The central nervous system is as it 
were the primum mobile, and all vital 
activity depends on it. In this at least 
the: old -vitalism which attributed func- 
tions to the vital force as derived from a 
principle. of life is still prominent in bi- 
ology and medicine. In persons of low- 
ered mental power, then, the tendency to 
reaction upon the brain of the strenuous 
life, or especially of any superfluous ac- 
tivity, is almost sure to result in serious 
deterioration. 

The only: safeguard for the patients 
themselves and for their friends is to be 
made to realize very distinctly the dan- 
gers, then, of such neurasthenic condi- 
tions as: are accompanied by severe 
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symptoms of depression. Such nervous 
and mental states readily become worse 
and then the tendency is to suicide or 
sometimes to those awful combinations 
of homicide and suicide with which the 
sensational press make us so familiar. 
Men supposed to be suffering merely 
from nervous exhaustion kill their fam- 
ilies and then themselves because physi- 
cians who had examined them have not 
cared to utter the dread word melan- 
cholia and suggest the necessity to 
friends of exercising surveilance when- 
ever depressive states of mind become 
manifest. 

There is an unfortunate increase of 
suicide at every age. This increase is, 
however, most marked in the period be- 
tween fifteen and twenty-five years. 
Many of the individuals have manifested 
melancholic symptoms long before there 
is any attempt at suicide, but their danger 
has been masked by the unfortunate 
neurasthenia. This word has found an 
entrance into every language, but has not 
been adopted by medical societies in their 
official nomenclature, because it is too 
vague. Like rheumatism, it covers en- 
tirely too much. At the present moment 
nearly every second person one meets 
complains of suffering from rheumatism. 
At two large recent medical society meet- 
ings it was insisted, and without contra- 
diction, that chronic rheumatism is one of 
the rarest of diseases, very seldom seen 
by physicians, the conditions called such 
being very various and due to many dif- 
ferent causes. It seems important, then, 
that the word neurasthenia should no 
longer be abused at such sad cost and 
that the simple truth with its danger 
should be told, not to the patient, but to 
friends, in order to secure as far as pos- 
sible the necessary praceeieane, 


The Senate has been in- 
vestigating Mormonism 
the past week and has 
rediscovered many very familiar facts. 
It has been again learned that there are 
Mormon endowments and Mormon oaths 
of a blood-curdling character, doubtless 
the surviving imitations of ancient secret 
society formulas, and such as there is 
reason to believe had bloody force in the 
Danite days. And we have learned, what 
everybody knew, that there are leading 
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Mormons that still live in polygamy, and 
that now and then plural marriages take 
place, sometimes escaping the law by 
being celebrated in Mexico. We have 
also been told that by alliance with the 
Republican party the Mormons of Idaho 
control the State. All that has been very 
interesting, even if stale. But it has noth- 
ing to do with the right of Mr. Smoot, 
an acknowledged monogamist, to a seat 
in the Senate. Nor has there been any 
evidence presented inconsistent with the 
claim that the rule forbidding new plural 
marriages is on the whole obeyed, so 
that the number of polygamists is being 
reduced by death. As to Idaho, we see 
no reason why Church or clergy should 
not meddle with politics. If one religion 
controls a State its sentiments will be 
expressed in legislation, under our rule 
of popular sovereignty. A State may 
even have an established Church, and has 
had under our constitution, and might 
again if Quebec wished to join our 
Union. If Christian people don’t like the 
control of Mormons in Idaho they should 
convert them. Mormonism is bad, if not 
rotten ; but bad men have political rights. 
The cure for Idaho or Utah is religious, 
and educational and social, not political. 
We expect Mr. Smoot to be admitted. 
He could not be if he were guilty of the 
crime of polygamy. 


Last week Mr. August 
Belmont was elected 
to the presidency of 
the National Civic Federation, to suc- 
ceed the late Senator Hanna. Mr. Bel- 
mont has yet to prove his ability in this 
position, but his modest speech in ac- 
cepting the office would seem to show 
that he realizes the responsibility con- 
ferred upon him and the high order of 
work required. It is no small honor for 
a great Wall Street financier to have 
the confidence of the leaders of organ- 
ized labor, as was evidenced by the 
unanimous vote cast for Mr. Belmont. 
Even Mr. Carnegie, who declined the 
presidency before it was offered to Mr. 
Belmont, admitted that it was the 
greatest honor that had ever come to 
him, especially in view of his supposed 
connection with the Homestead affair. 
The National Civic Federation in its 
four vears of existence has amply jus- 
tified itself. Leaving radical and Uto- 
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pian solutions of the capital and labor 
problem to others, it confines itself to the 
immediate difficulties between employ- 
ers and employed, and uses its good 
offices to settle these difficulties in the 
most practical manner possible. As 
such it has done more than any other 
agency to bring about peace in the in- 
dustrial world. No wonder it is bit- 
terly hated by the uncompromising so- 
cialists on the one hand and by the so- 
called “ Parryites” on the other. At 
the annual dinner last year one of the 
representatives of the employees 
brought down the house by asking 
what the people whom he represented 
could expect from an organization har- 
boring two such eminent politicians in 
its membership as Senator Hanna and 
Grover Cleveland. The labor element, 
however, has found that it pays to work 
and confer with the representatives 
of the other classes, and we believe 
that there is not a labor leader of any 
importance in the country who does 
not now acknowledge the value to or- 
ganized labor of the work of the Fed- 
eration. As long as Mr. Ralph M. Eas- 
ley is its reak executive power its future 
is assured. 

# 
Senator 
Georgia, 
said: 

“T would be incapable of attributing to the 
North a general hatred of the South. It is a 
much milder sentiment, my belief in the ex- 
istence of which at the North causes me to 
grieve. It is the sentiment which is unwilling 
that the Southern people shall have an influen- 
tial part in the administration of the General 
Government.” 


But which is it that is sectional and “ un- 
willing,” the North or the South? It is 
not in the North, but in the controlling 
States of the South that violence is used 
to secure the control of one party; that 
constitutions are adopted with’ extraordi- 
nary provisions whose avowed purpose 
is to exclude the voters of the party 
which has elected Mr. Roosevelt. In a 
number of those States there is no free 
election. On the other hand there is not 
a State in the North in which one party 
is not just as free to vote as the other. 
They do vote freely. The same States 
that vote for a Republican President elect 
Democratic Governors. Is it in human 
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nature to approve of the policy of States 
that thus segregate themselves and ex- 
clude from the suffrage those who sup- 
port the national policy? Let the South 
allow freedom of suffrage; let these 
States have a chance to select rulers from 
either party, and they will no longer be 
without influence. We should then no 
more be told that the preference of the 
South is of no account, because they 
would vote for a yellow dog if nominated 
by the Democratic Party. 
& 

Governor Vardaman is no 
bundle of contradictions, al- 
tho one day the country re- 
bukes and despises his rudeness or his 
injustice, and the next praises his de- 
fense of the defenseless negroes of Mis- 
sissippi. He tells his people that ne- 
groes should be kept as servants, not 
allowed other education than that of 
serfs, and he vetoes appropriations for 
their higher schools; and a few days 
later he inaugurates the finest and most 
general defense they have found any- 
where against the whitecappers. He 
has secured indictments against hun- 
dreds of members of these criminal as- 
sociations, including State officers, and 
sent many to prison. He is determined 
that these whippings and murders shall 
cease; the negro must be protected. 
Yet it is evident that this is not wholly 
for the negroes’ sake. The old masters 
in antebellum times were brave de- 
fenders of their own slaves. This vio- 
lence drives away labor, and demoral- 
izes all the peaceful conditions of in- 
dustry. How can cotton be picked 
when the laborers are being hunted and 
their houses burned? Are not the men 
who do this mischief themselves most- 
ly poor whites who have no cotton 
fields of their own, and no financial in- 
terests in peace? It is a matter of 
thankfulness that labor is protected, 
whether men are developed or not. 


s 


Mark Twain wrote up a 
French duel many years ago 
in his characteristic style, but 
they are getting funnier all the while, and 
are now beyond the need of the embel- 
lishment of a humorist. For example, 
M. Jean Jaurés and M. Paul Dérouléde 
have a difference of opinion in regard to 
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the virtue of Joan of Arc, a difference 
so great that it can only be wiped out by 
blood. M. Dérouléde publishes a letter 
in which he calls M. Jaurés a dangerous 
man. M. Jaurés, notwithstanding that 


as a Socialist he is opposed to dueling, is 


impelled to send him a challenge. M. 
Dérouléde thereupon calls attention to 
the fact that he has in the past called M. 
Jaurés much worse names, such as a 
demi-traitre, and insinuates that the sud- 
den sensitiveness of M. Jaurées’s honor 
is due to the knowledge that he, 
Dérouléde, is an exile in Spain, where 
the authorities prohibit dueling. M. 
Jaurés then telegraphs to Premier 
Combes strongly insisting that he grant 
a safe conduct to Dérouléde to re-enter 
France for twenty-four hours. The 
Premier assures him that the police will 
not interfere. Accordingly the duel 
takes place on French soil in the presence 
of such an enormous crowd that the 
police have great difficulty in clearing a 
sufficient space for the combat. Two 
shots are exchanged at twenty-five paces 
without damage to anybody. On leav- 
ing both combatants bestow gifts upon 
the charities of Behobie and Hendaye, 
the towns between which they fought. 
M. Dérouléde also presents a medal 
bearing his bust and the inscription vor 
populi to the proprietor of the villa and 
distributes two real pieces to all the small 
boys in the crowd. Evidently a French 
duel is not a fight, but a ceremonial. It 
is more spectacular than the seven-hour 
duel—the battle of “ Bumper” Hill be- 
tween Greene and Lawson, but the 
result is the same. 


Herodotus says that 
Hecateus saw in 
Thebes the statues 
of 345 high priests of Amon, who 
had followed one another in regular 
succession. The story seemed incredi- 
ble, but it is probably true. If true the 
value of it is that it would give scholars 
of ancient Egypt a connected chronology, 
and would justify lists of dynastic kings. 
Those statues, and a multitude of 
others, M. Legrain has found. He has 
been engaged for some years in repair- 
ing and strengthening the famous tem- 
ple of Karnak at Thebes. In his work 
last winter he hit on a great pit, in which 
were heaped pell-mell hundreds of 


Extraordinary 
Discovery in Egypt 
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the season was over he had recovered 
450 statues, and he expects to recover as 
many more. Among these is a great 
number of priests of Amon. In one case 
16 generations of a priest have been re- 
covered. But the most remarkable statues 
are those of kings; and they go back as 
far as the second dynasty. One can easily 
see the value of such an inscribed Val- 
halla for chronology and history. There 
is a statue of Cheops of the great pyra- 
mid, of the fourth dynasty, and two of 
the fifth; also five statues of the twelfth 
and thirteenth dynasties, including some 
kings previously unknown. The chef 
d’wxuvre of the whole is a statue of 
Thothmes III, of the eighteenth dynasty, 
and it is particularly interesting because 
the profile of the face is European rather 
than Egyptian, and reminds one of the 
statuary of ancient Greece. The statue 
of the “ Heretic King ” Amenophis IV is 
in fossil wood, and evidently a portrait. 
There is a good statue of Tirhakah, men- 
tioned in the Bible. A valuable result is 
the proof that the twenty-first, twenty- 
second and twenty-third dynasties were 
contemporaneous. The probabilities are 
that these statues were regarded as too 
sacred to be destroyed, and were thrown 
together at the time when the Ptolemies 
were repairing the temples. 


ws 


It is no small discovery, now given to 
the world by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, 
of perhaps the oldest known manuscript 
fragment of the New Testament, found 
on papyrus in Egypt. It contains some 
five chapters of Hebrews, and is assigned 
to the early part of the fourth century. 
It agrees quite closely with the famous 
Vatican Manuscript, B. Nearly all va- 
riations between manuscripts are mi- 
nute; and one of these is of interest in 
Heb. 11: 4, where our Greek manuscripts 
give us: “ God bearing witness in respect 
of his gifts.” Westcott, guided by a 
quotation from Clement of Alexandria, 
conjectured that it should read, “God 
bearing witness to him in respect of the 
gifts”; and so it reads in this papyrus, 
the only manuscript authority for it. 


J 


Weare glad to announce that the Aus- 
trian excavators at the ancient city of 
Taanach, in South Palestine, have found 


several tablets with cuneiform inscrip- 
tions which go back to the time of the 
Egyptian rule in Palestine some 1,400 
years before Christ, perhaps of the period 
of those found at Tel-el-Amarna in 
Egypt, which have thrown so much light 
on the condition of Palestine before the 
Israelites entered the land. They have 
not yet been published, but will be soon. 
Only one such tablet had ever been found 
before in Palestine, that found by Mr. 
Bliss in Lachish. 


It is likely that Congress wili at this 
short session pass bills for the creation 
of two new States, one of Oklahoma 
(with the Indian Territory) and the 
other of Arizona, with New Mexico. 
The Senate has adopted amendments that 
are somewhat questionable. One of them 
requires all State officers of Arizona to 
be able to read, write and speak English. 
We may be grateful that this is not re- 
quired for voting. We are not sure that 
a purely Spanish-speaking man should be 
forbidden to hold any State office in a 
State where the predominant language is 
Spanish, desirable as it may be that Eng- 
lish be cultivated. 


There was a fire the other night started 
in the Hebrew Orphan Asylum in this 
city. The children, all young, had been 
trained in fire drill, and when they were 
wakened by the signal they all rose, 
dressed, put a blanket about them, and 
then stood at attention till directed to go 
in an orderly way. Meanwhile the teach- 
ers and the older boys manned the fire 
hose and put out the flames before the 
engines arrived. The drill prevented 
fright and confusion and possible death. 
Every large school should have a fire 
drill, and every factory as well. 


se 


It will be a surprise to many that 
James Jeffrey Roche should be willing to 
give up the editorship of the Boston Pilot 
for a position as Consul in Italy. It may 
give him leisure for literary work, but 
he would be much missed in the editorial 
ranks. We are amused to see that some 
journals have tried to take a fall out of 
him for rhyming south with drouth in a 
late poem. The critics evidently do not 
know any spelling but drought. 
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Survey of 


The first general re- 
port of the Commis- 
sioner of Corpora- 
tions, James R. Garfield, has excited 
much interest and comment because of 
its recommendation that all corporations 
engaged in interstate or foreign com- 
merce shall be required by law to carry 
on such business under a Federal fran- 
chise or license. In the beginning, Mr. 
Garfield says that there exists a deep- 
rooted general feeling of dissatisfaction 
with existing commercial and industrial 
conditions, which present the foremost 
problems of to-day. Some causes of dis- 
satisfaction are apparent, and the evils 
are very real and great. The legal con- 
ditions under which corporate business 
is carried on are extremely unsatisfac- 
tory. They permit and invite abuse, rep- 
resent the needs and demands of special 
interests, and are not a permanent body 
of law adapted to provide properly for 
all the interests involved. The “ State 
system,” applied to interstate business, 
has developed peculiar evils and a di- 
versity so great as to amount in operation 
to anarchy. Under it no satisfactory 
reform is to be expected. So far, the 
commerce clause of the Constitution has 
had a negative development only, both 
under Congress and by judicial inter- 
pretation. The Bureau of Corporations 
can get the essential facts, but no real 
remedy can be expected until Congress 
takes affirmative action under the great 
powers granted by that clause. To dele- 
gate control of interstate commerce to 
the States would be unconstitutional, and 
the objections applicable to the present 
“State system” would not be avoided. 
Of compulsory Federal incorporation of 
interstate commerce companies, Mr. Gar- 
field says: 


A Federal License 
for Corporations 





the World 


“This is probably legally practicable, but it 
involves radical industrial and political changes 
by the centralization of power in the Federal 
Government, and presents serious difficulties be- 
cause of its effect upon the authority of the 
States over such corporations in matters of 
taxation and local regulation. Any optional 
law of this character would not overcome these 
difficulties.” 


There remains to be considered a Federal 
license or franchise. This is practicable 
legally, Mr. Garfield says; it avoids the 
legal difficulties of national incorpora- 
tion as well as the practical one of cen- 
tralization of power, and it gives the na- 
tional Government direct regulation of 
the agencies of interstate and foreign 
commerce. Therefore, he suggests that 
Congress be requested to consider the 
advisability of enacting a law which in 
general should provide as follows: 


“(1) The granting of a Federal franchise or 
license to engage in ihterstate commerce. 

“(2) The imposition of all necessary require- 
ments as to corporate organization and man- 
agement as a condition precedent to the grant 
of such franchise or license. 

“(3) The requirement of such reports and 
returns as may be desired as a condition of the 
retention of such franchise or license. 

“(4) The prohibition of all corporations and 
corporate agencies from engaging in interstate 
and foreign commerce without such Federal 
franchise or license. 

“(5) The full protection of the grantees of 
such franchise or license who obey the laws 
applicable thereto. 

“(6) The right to refuse or withdraw such 
franchise or license in case of violation of law, 
with appropriate right of judicial appeal to 
prevent abuse of power by the administrative 
officer.” 


The Bureau of Corporations, he adds, has 
the appropriate machinery for the ad- 
ministration of such a law, and also ex- 
haustive information which would be 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 


Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 


31 Boulevard Haussmann 
PARIS 


Domestic and Foreign Bankers 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities 
bought and sold on commission. Interest allowed 
on deposits. Foreign Exchange. Commercial 
Credits. Cable Transfers. Circular Letters for 
Travelers, available in all parts of the world. 


ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 


Messrs. J. S. MORGAN & CO. 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 
LONDON 


Letters « Credit 


N 





Pounds Sterling 


AND 


Francs 


ISSUED BY 


BLAIR & CO., 


24 Broad St., New York. 





INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


Lee Higginson & Co. 


44 State Street, BOSTON 





Investment Securities 


Bills of Exchange, 

Cable Transfers, 

Commercial and Travelers’ Credits, 
International Cheques, 

Collections, 

Certificates of Deposits. 


Brown Brothers @ Co. 


59 Wall Street, New York 


J. @ W. Seligman @ Co. 
BANKERS 
21 Broad St., New York 


Issue Letters of Credit to Trav- 
elers, Payable in Any Part 
of the World 


Draw Bills of Exchange and make Telegraphic 
Transfers of Money on Europe and California 


BUY AND SELL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


cs oe 
Securities 


BOSTON 








19 MILK STREET - 


DENVER AND SAN FRANCISCO 
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August Belmont & Co. 


BANKERS 
No. 23 Nassau Street 


isK & ROBINSON 
BANKERS 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS oF THE 


Messrs. Rothschild 


London, Paris and Vienna 


Government Bonds 


AND OTHER 


Investment Securities 


a elie a ieee cil Issue Letters of Credit for travelers, avail- 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE able in all parts of the World. 
Draw Bills of Exchange, and make Tele 
graphic Transfers to Europe, Cuba and the 
other West Indies, Mexico and California 


35 Cedar Street 28 State Street 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


Execute Orders for the purchase and sale 
of Investment Securities. 
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425 FIFTH AVENUE Knauth, Nachod & Kihne 


BRANGH OFFIGE OF BANKERS 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


. W POOR y HI LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS 
€ e C2 ALSO OBTAINABLE THROUGH 


BANKERS AND BROKERS te 


33 WALL STREET HAMILTON BANK AND BRANGHES 
GORN EXGHANGE BANK AND BRANGHES 


Investment Securities WEST SIDE BANK 


MEGHANIGS AND TRADERS BANK 


Interest Allowed on Deposits Travelers’ Checks Available in all parts of the world 
DENNIE M. HARE, MANAGER Pamphlet, “Funds for Travelers,” on application 


N. W. HARRIS & GO,/HENRY CLEWS & CO,, 


11, 13, 15 AND 17 BROAD ST. 
PING STRESs Gen. Satie MEMBERS OF THE NEW YORK STOCK zasebile 
Chicago NEW YORK Boston —. executed for investment or on 
Receive deposits subject to check nod org 
and allow Vaterest on balances. a allowed on deposits subject to 


2 > c 
Act as fiscal agents for municipali- 
ties and corporations. Issue letters gy gents for Corporations and 


of credit and deal in Coveegnnat and Other High-Grade bonds 
ught and sold. 
BONDS for INVESTMENT LETTERS OF CREDIT 


LIST ON APPLICATION ISSUED AVAILABLE THE WORLD OVER 
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W.N. Coler 
@ Co. 


BANKERS. 


MEMBERS 


NeW York stock Exchange 


Orders Executed for All Investment 
Securities. 
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GENERAL ELE TRIG 
UOVIPARY, 


Electrical Apparatus and 
Supplies for Lighting, 
Railway and Power Work 





Main Office: Schenectady, N.Y. 





New York Office: 44 Broad Street. 











January Investments 


Circulars on Application. 


T. W. Stephens & Co., 


2 Wall St., New York. 














NEW YORK BANK 


AND 


TRUST CO. STOCKS 


Our statistical booklets giving 
much valuable information re- 

garding these securities will be 
sent on application 


L. A. NORTON, 


25 Broad Street, - - NEW YORK 














Boody, McLellan @ Co. 


BANKERS 
FIFTY-SEVEN BROADWAY 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 
BRANCH OFFICES 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Cable Address ‘‘Goskite.”’ 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





TANUVUARYT INVESTMENTS. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Snencer Trask & Co. 
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Write for Illustrated Booklet 
upon the first consolidated 
mortgage 5 per cent. bonds 
of the Georgia R’y & Electric 
Co., of Atlanta, Ga. || 
A 











INVESTMENTS : 














We shall be pleased to mail 
to you our selected list of 
current investment offerings, - 
yielding from 34 per cent. a 
to 5 per cent. If any Whether the in- 
security not mentioned vestment yields 
on our circular is desired, 
we have facilities for sub- 
mitting offerings at market 
quotations. 








3% per cent. or 








5 per cent., it is 








essential to the 
holder that the 


BANKING FACILITIES : bond be well se- 





We transact a general bank- 
ing business, accept deposits 
subject to draft, and allow 
interest upon daily balances. 


COMMISSION ORDERS: 








Careful and prompt execu- 
tion of stock and bond orders 
upon the New York Stock 
Exchange, under the per- 
sonal supervision of one of 
the firm members. 























Cable Address: 


William & Pine Sts., Nl. Y. City 


Branch Office, Albany, N. Y. 
Trask, New York. 


Write for circular No. 50. 


cured and regu- 
larity of coupon 
payments assured. 
Based upon 
these and other 
requirements, we 
invite considera- 
tion of our bond 


offerings. 
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Our ‘‘ Statistical Tables,” 
1905 Edition (pocket size), 
will be ready for gratuitous 
distribution upon or about 
January 15 next, 
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BANKERS 
25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


‘Neg 





So 





TRANSACT A GENERAL 
NESS. 

BUY AND SELL SECURITIES IN ALL MARKETS 
IN AMERICA AND EUROPE. 


BANKING BUSI- 


DEAL IN’ BILLS OF EXCHANGE™AND MAKE 
CABLE TRANSFERS. 

ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAILABLE IN 
ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 





Curtis & SEDERQUIST 


Bankers and Brokers 
Members New York Consolidated Stock Exchange 


Our La ay a ny for this week, 
containin ing. the sit- 
uation, #4 el, Erie and 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit, mailed 
free upon application. 


19 Congress St. 
Boston 


52 Broadway 
New York 


A. N. CHANDLER & CO. 


BANKERS 


Investment Securities 


PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURG 
The Bourse Farmers’ Bank Building 
NEW YORK 
120 Broadway 


We offer bonds of which we have bought the entire 
issue, after a thorough investigation as to legality 
and merit. 

Write for our booklet/ “Hints and 
Helps to Investors.” 














E. W. CLARK & CO. 


BANKERS 
139 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 
ESTABLISHED 1837 


STREET RAILWAY BONDS and STOCKS fl SPECIALTY 


Members of the Philadelphia and New York Stock Exchanges 
Interest allowed on Deposits 


New York Correspondents : 
CLARK, DODGE & CO. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 





N.W. HALSEY & CO. 


BANKERS | 


BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
FISCAL AGENTS FOR CITIES AND CORPORATIONS 


49 Wall St. 
NEW YORK 


The Rookery 


CHICAGO 





R. L. DAY & CO., 


BANKERS. 
3 Nassau St., New York. 40 Waiter St., Boston. 


Commission Orders Executed in Both 
Markets. 


Investment Securities. 


GRAHAM & G@., 


BANKERS, 
435 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA: 





INVESTMENT SEGURITIES 
LETTERS OF GREDIT 
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for 
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complete fo, duplicator, 
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dloscnns of A, OF $5 net 
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**Howto 
d the Law” and Brief Making spe- 
pi, Cially treated. Admission to the bar guar- 
anteed. Books free. Degrees conferred. 
A Write for free booklet. 


National Correspondence Institute, 
69-90 2¢ Nat’! Bank Bldg, Washington, D.C. 
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S% 
(;old Mortgages 


cured on the best farming 
in the Northwest. . 


fe &% government bonds and far more 
I have some choice offerings 
will appeal to trustees of estates and 
,eges and conservative investors every- 
shere. I will afford the fullest opportunity 
for investigation, examination and inquiry 
as to both the investment and my standing, 
responsibility and reliability. - 
I personally know all about.every piece of land 
covered by these mortgages and evéry person giving 
them. Been selling these mortgages for 18 years 
and have never lost a cent for a customer, nor fore- 
closed a mortgage. I collect ali the interest and 
principal without charge, and remit in New York 
exchange. One national Bank president has in- 
vested $50,000 of his own money with me and 
$25,000 in trust funds. 


W. L. WILLIAMSON, 
109 Main Street, LISBON, N. D. 


2S 





Mellon National Bank 


OF PITTSBURGH 
Capital, - . . ° $2,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, 


A. W. MELLON, President. 
R. B. MELLON, Vice-? resident. 
A. ©. KNOX, Vice-President. 
Mir ; 


514 Smithfield Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J. D. NicHOLSON 
Established 1868 


Members Pittsburg Stock Exchange 
Members Philadelphia Stégk Excliange » * * 


GEORGE B. HILL & Co. 


DEALERS (IN 


Stocks and Bonds 


244 Fourth Avenue, PITTSBURG, PA. 
Cable address: Burton, Pittsburg 





W. J. Mustin 





Fidelity Title & Trust Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Capital - $2,000,000.00 Undivided Profits Earned, $1,200,000.00 


Surplus = 3,000,000.00 EDeposits - - = = = 


7,000,000.00 


Trust Department, $32,500,000.00 


JOHN B. JACKSON, President 
JAS. J. DONNELL, Vice-President 
C. E. WILLOCK, Treasurer 


Pays interest on all deposits. 


Acts in all Trust Capacities. 


ROBT. PITCAIRN, Vice-President 
JOHN McGILL. Secretary 
C. S. GRAY, Trust Officer 


Rents Safe Deposit Boxes. 





Farm Mortgages 1‘ tHe Irrigated West 


6 % INTEREST 


selected 


free of all taxes or expense to ?the investor, on loans secured 
by first mortgage on personally inspected IRRIGATED farms in 
localities 
Irrigated farms have practically an insurance against crop failure not possessed by 
lands exposed to drought or excessive moisture. 


in COLORADO, WYOMING, and MONTANA. 


rrigation, an art as old as civilization 


itself, guarantees success to the intelligent farmer. The limited amount of irrigable land, in a region 
in which the population engaged in mining and manufacturing is poe poo | increasing, assures a home 
oO 


market at profitable prices, and, consequently, stable land values and safe 


ans. 


We offer a selection of these mortgages, cared for until maturity without charge, secured by lands 


worth two or three times the amount of the loan. 
investment. 


Interest at 4 per cent. allowed on all sums awaiting 
Business established 1880. References and information on application. 


THE VAN KLEECK-BACON INVESTMENT CO., Denver, Colo 
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An Audit by our Company is al- 
ways a means of Protection against 
Faulty Book-Keeping. Our Reports 
are often intended, however, for the 
use of those who need Accurate In- 
formation about the Condition or 
Earnings of a Business which is for 
Sale. In connection with these Ex- 
aminations for Financial Purposes, 
we also make Engineering Apprais- 
als, if desired. 

Simple and Money-Saving Sys- 
tems of Calculating Costs, and other 
Book-Keeping Economics, are intro- 
duced in Business Houses of all kinds. 

The services rendered clients are 
absolutely confidential. 


THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
43 Cedar Street. 


CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, 
New York Life Building. Arcade Building. 





Harlem Savings Bank, 


2279 and 2281 Third Ave. 
Organized 1863, 


Dhue Depositors, $13,643,000 
Surplus, - - - . e . 882,307 
OFFICERS. 
Thomas Crawford, - o 
Vice-Presidents. 
William E. Trotter. 
Secretary. 
Asst. Secretary. 


- President. 


Michael Daft, 


Thomas R. Kbe 
Fred’k M. Gallagher, 


TRUSTEES. 
THOMAS CRAWFORD, JOHN J. BELL 
MICHAEL DUFF, WILLIAM SOMERVILLE, 
WILLIAM KE. TROTTER, CHARLES P, PEIRCE, 
GRANVILLE F. DAILEY, FRANK E. WISE 
ISRAEL C. JONES, JAMES R. SENIOR, 
AUGUSTUS GAREISS, M. J. ENNIS, 

ft WILLIAM T. PURDY, 

'. 2 





RICHARD WEBBER, 
WILLIAM B. REED HENRY B. PYE, 


JOHN F. STKEVES. 


East iver National Bank 


Of the City ef New York, 
680 Broadway. 





Capital $250,000.00 

Surplus and Profits 134,159.74 

TY Si cnnsnescsgnnseeaionebnasansinebeueuanantnl President 

ZENAS E. NEWELL Cashi 
DIRECTORS 


FREDERIC T. HUME 
VINCENT LOESER 
DAVID BANES, Jr. 


DAVID BANKS 
CHARLES BANKS 


sore er 3 Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 





THE FOURTH NATIONAL 
BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK OFFERS TO DEPOS- 
ITORS EVERY FACILITY 
WHICH THEIR BALANCES, 
BUSINESS AND RESPONSI- 
BILITY WARRANT. 





MANUFACTURERS 
COMMERCIAL COMPANY 


FRANK E. ANDERSON, President, 
486 Broadway, New York. 


Collateral Trust Certificates for tem- 
porary or permanent investment. You 
can invest for any time desired and re- 
ceive your interest at 54 per annum in 
advance. 

Investments in Collateral Trust Certif- 
icates issued against Guaranteed Sales- 
Accounts pay better rate than Guaranteed 
Mortgages and because of margin fe- 
tained by Trustees are safer. 

Sales-Accounts against the largest rail- 
road and industrial corporations as well 
as against wholesale distributing met- 
chants are deposited in trust and are 4 
first lien against the assets of such cor- 
porations or merchants. 

Banks and Trust Companies are invest- 
ing in these certificates and have been for 
four years, They are also offered to pri- 
vate investors. 

Send for descriptive circular. 
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Thy National Park Bank 
of New York 


ORGANIZED 1856. 


Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000 


RICHARD DELAFIELD 
President 
STUYVESANT FISH GILBERT G. THORNE 
Vice-President Vice-President 


JOHN C. McKEON JOHN C. VAN CLEAF 
Vice-President Vice-President 
EDWARD iF BALDWIN 
Cashier 
WILLIAM 0. JONES . WILLIAM A. MAIN 
Ass’t Cashier Ass’t Cashier 


FRED’K O. FOXCROFT, MAURICE H. EWER 


Ass’t Cashier Ass’t Cashier 











REPORT TO THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY 
(CONDENSED) 


of the Condition of 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK 


At Close of Business November 10, 1904 


RESOURCES 
Specie and U. S. Notes ‘ ‘ ‘ $21,767,846.91 
Due from Banks and C, H. Exchanges 12,606,273.35 
Demand Loans ‘ F ‘ ‘ 18,345,389.17 52,739,509.43 
Loans and Discounts . oa 48,867,842.84 
United States Bonds . , 4,870,000.00 
Other Bonds and Stocks 659,338.14 
Banking House P ‘ 2,318,087.35 
Due from U.S. Treasurer . ___ 300,000.00 
$109,534,777.76 
LIABILITIES 
Capital ° ° ° ° . $3,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits . 7,076,428.14 
Circulation 2,880,400.00 
Deposits _96,577,949.62 
$109,534,777.76 76 





DIRECTORS. 


JOSEPH T. MOORE - ROCKHILL POTTS GEORGE FRED’K VIETOR 
ee FISH BELMONT CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 
GEORGE S. HART ISAAC GUGGENHEIM 
ee SCRIBNER R. APFLETON JOHN B. BORNE 
DWARD C. YT JO STOR LEWIS CASS LEDYARD 
GILBERT G. THORNE - McKEON 














THE INDEPENDENT 





“MERCHANTS? 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
42 Wall Street 
Capital, - . $2,000,000 
Surplus, - + $1,400,000 


FOUNDED 1803 


OFFICERS 
ROBERT M.GALLAWAY, . “. 
ELBERT A. BRINCKERHOFF, . 
SAMUEL S.CAMPBELL, .. . 
ALBERT S.COX, . . . 


DIRECTORS 


ohn A. Stewart, Chairman of Board U.S. Trust Co. 
Ibert A. Brinckerhoff, Capitalist 
Chas. Stewart Smith, ; 


President 
Vice-Pres. 
Cashier 


Ass’t Cashier 


Macka 
Robert M. Gallaway, 
Charles D. Dickey, 
George Sherman, . 
Edward Holbrook, 
Orris K. Eldredge, 
Joseph W. Harriman, . 


THE 


LIBERTY 


National Bank 
of New York 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS.... $2,930,000 


E. C. Converse, President. 


Charles H. Stout, Vice-Pres’t. 
Daniel G. Reid, Vice-Pres’t. 
Charles W. Riecks, Cashier. 
Fred. P. McGlynn, Ass’t Cashier. 
Henry P. Davison, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 


a Lewis 








THE 
CALLATIN 
NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL, - - = - = $1,000,000 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS (Earned), - 2,200,000 


OFFICERS 
SAMUEL WOOLVERTOR, President. 
ALEXANDER H. STEVENS, Vice-President. 
GEORGE E. LEWIS, Cashier. 
HOWELL T. MANSOR, Assistant Cashier. 


DIRECTORS 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JR. HENRY |. BARBEY. 
THOMAS DENNY. W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT. 
FREDERIC W. STEVENS. CHAS. A. PEABODY. 
ALEXANDER H. STEVENS. SAMUEL WOOLVERTON 


The 
Astor National Bank 


No. 18 West 34th Street, 


(Adjoining the Waldorf-Astoria) 
NEW YORK. 


SURPLUS AND EARNINGS, $573,000 
DIRECTORS. 


President First National Bank. 

23 West 26th Street. 

.. Vice-President Gallatin National Bank. 

Pi Baker & Peabody, 2 Wall Street. 

W. Emlen Rooseveilt..Roosevelt & Son, Bankers, 83 Wall 8t. 
Harrison E. G President Consolidated Gas Co. 
Robert H. M Mutual site Eegane Co, 





CAPITAL,$350,000 


Geo. W. Pancoast, Cashier. Barkley Wyckoff, 4 Asst. Cuab't 


The Phenix 
National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
49 WALL STREET. 


CAPITAL......... becccccccecccccecccssscccocccs $1,000,000.00 














New York National Exchange Bank 


WEST BROADWAY AND GHAMBERS STREET 
Organized 1851. 


A commercial bank with exceptional facilities. 


Capital, $1,000,000. 
Surplus, $750,000. 


LEWIS E. PIERSON, President. 
JAMES E. NICHOLS, Vice-President. 
FREDERICK WORTH, Vice-President. 
ROLLIN P, GRANT, Cashier, 

FRANK M. BURGER, Asst. Cashier. 
DAVID H. G. PENNY, Asst. Cashier, 











TOM 


nk 


573,000 


ities. 





— 


THE INDEPENDENT 





THE 
IRVING 


TIONAL BANK 
YORK CITY. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


THE IRVING BUILDING, 
Cor. CHAMBERS AND Hupson STREETS 


cmneat™” $9,000,000 


Charles H. Fancher, 
President. 
Samuel S. Conover, 
Vice-President. 


Charles F. Mattlage, 
Vice-President. 
Benjamin F. Werner, 
Cashier. 


“4 CLEARING HOUSE BANK 
OF PROVED STABILITY AND 
UNQUESTIONED STANDING.” 


AMERICAN 
Bank Note Company 


78 to 8 TRINITY PLACE, NEW YORK; 
—: Business Founded 1795 :— 





Tueo. H. Free.anp, 
President, 


Epmunp C. ConvERsE, 
Chairman of the Board. 


WakREN L. GREEN 
Vice-President. 


 JarEp K. Myzns, 
2d Vice-President. 


Joun E. Currizr, 
Sec’y and Treas. 


ENGRAVERS AND PRINTERS 


BANK NOTES, SHARE CERTIFICATES, BONDS 

FOR GOVERNMENTS “AND CORPORATIONS, 

DRAFTS, CHECKS, BILLS OF EXCHANGE, 

STAMPS, &c. 

With SPECIAL SAFEGUARDS to PREVENT COUNTERFEITING. 
LITHOGRAPHIC AND TYPE PRINTING, 

RAILWAY TIGKETS OF IMPROVED STYLES. 


—— :‘TRUSTEES:— 


Phineas C. Lounsbury Warten L. Green 
Theo. N. oe m. Nelson Cromwell 
R. DeLamar 


J ttl 
Francis L. Hine 
Francis L, Potts 


Cl aries A. Moore 





Citizens Central 
National Bank 


of the City of New York 
320 BROADWAY 


Capital, . . - $2,550,000 


‘Surplus and Profits, 


OFFICERS. 


Francis M. Bacon, Jr., 
Ralph L. Cutter, 
Daniel A. Davis, 

L. F. Dommerich, 
Ewald Fileitmann, 
Robt. B. Hirsch, 
Jacques Huber, 
Arthur L. Lesher, 
Edwin Langdon, 


Edwin 8. Schenck, 
Emil Seyd, Jr., 
Frederick Southack, 
James Stillman, 
Henry B. Stokes, 
Woodbury Langdon, Edward A. Walton, 
Augustus F’. Libby, Wm. A. Wheelock. 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY. 


She 


Lincoln National Bank 
of the City of New York, 
32 to 38 East 42d Street. 


CHARTERED 1881. 
RECHARTERED 1901. 





We issue traveler’s letters of credit available throughout 
the world. Business and individual accounts solicited. 


Capital, e ° e « $300,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, $1,695,531.06 


OFFICERS. 


THOMAS L. JAMES.......- 
E. V. W. ROSSITER 
J. D. LAYNG i 
WILLIAM A. SIMONSON § 
CHARLES ELLIOT WARREN...... . -Oashier, 
TALCOTT ©. VAN SANTVOORD : 
DAVID C. GRANT }.-Asut. Cash's, 


DIRECTORS. 


THOMAS L. JAMES, 

MATTHEW O. D. BORDEN, 

E. V. W. ROSSITER, 

WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 

EBEN B&B. OLOOTT, WILLIAM K. VANDERBILT, Jr. 


. - Vice-Presidents. 





THE INDEPENDENT 





” National Shoe 
&« Leather Bank 


Of the City of New York, 


1853 2/1 Broadway. 1904 


CAPITAL eeevenece's 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS 


WILLIAM L. MOYER President. 
JOHN A. HILTNER..Vice-Pres. and Cashier. 
GILBERT B. SAYRES......ee0. Asst. Cashier. 
ALFRED J. McGRATH....... - Asst. Cashier. 
AUGUSTUS C. CORBY ......200. Asst. Cashier. 


DIRECTORS. 
DAVID F. BUTCHER, GEN. THOMAS H. HUBBARD, 
JOHN M. CRANE, FRANCIS H. LEGGETT, 
BAYARD DOMINICK, GEORGE H. MACY, 
SYLVESTER 0. DUNHAM,CORNEL’S B. MITCHELL, 
HALEY FISKE, WILLIAM L. MOYER, 
JOHN R. HEGEMAN, HENRY OLLESHEIMER, 
JOHN A. HILTNER, THOMAS RUSSELL, 
ANTON G. HODENPYL, NEWTON E. STOUT, 
JOHN HUBBARD, OSWALD G. VILLARD. 


New York County 
National Bank 


INCORPORATED 1855 


Capital, : . : 
Surplus and undivided profits, 








$200,000 
$663,038,63 





Eighth Ave., corner 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Business and Personal Accounts Invited. 
Safe Deposit Vaults. Boxes, $5.00 
and upward per year. 





FRANCIS L. LELAND, President. 
WM. H. JENNISON, Vice-President. 
WM. CARPENTER, 2d Vice-President. 
FREDERICK FOWLER, Cashier. 
DIRECTORS 
HOBART J. PARK WM. CARPENTER 
ISIDOR STRAUS WM. H. JENNISON 
CHAS. B. WEBSTER CHRISTIAN F. TIETJEN 
FRANCISL.LELAND FREDERICK FOWLER 


The Fifth Nationa Ban 
mniea Avenue sna sacg"ha 


eccecccsecore Sageeg z 


CAPIT. sees 
SURPLUS PROFITS. 


DIRECTORS 
wil. VIN Be RN; 


AMES EV. . ICH, 
RICH'D B. KELLY, . THOMPSON. 
ESTABLISHED 1829. 


Merchants’ smal 
National Bank 2 © 


‘OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 





PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY ent 
Vice-President and Cashier 
Assistant Cashier, 
Assistant Cashier, 


ALLAN §8. APGAR 
E. V. GAMBIER 








Sprague National Ba 


Junction Flatbush and Atlantic Aves., 
BROOKLYN, N. YW. 


Capital and Surplus, $450, 0G 


DAVID A. BOODY, President. 
THEOPHILUS OLENA, Vice-President. 
U. CONDIT VARLOK, Cashier. 
Jndividual, Corporate and Household Accoum 
solicited. 
Ever 
ent wit 


National Commercial Bank 


ALBANY, N. WY. 


Capital, $500,000 Surplus & Profits, $1,161 


ROBERT O. PRUYN 
GRANGE SARD 
CHARLES H. SABIN 
EDWARD J. HUSSEY 
HUGH N. KIRKLAND 
WALTER W. BATCHELDER 
Designated Depositary of the United pret St 
of New York and City of Albany. 
The officers of the National Commercial Bank will } 


pleased to meet or correspond with those who contemp 
making changes or opening new accounts. 


Merchants National Ban 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Capital, - - - $1,000,000.6 
Surplus, Over - $500,000.64 


accommodation will be extended cons 
conservative banking. 

















sd 


